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LEOPOLD MAKES A Discovery. Page 169. 


THE COMING WAVE: 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF HIGH ROCK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


ISS SARAH LIVERAGE had _ been 
three days at the Cliff House before the 
mystery of her coming appeared to promise 
a solution. The landlord was sure she had 
come for something, for all her speech and. all 





her actions indicated this.’ She had not vis- 
ited the shore for recreation, and was not idling 
away a vacation. One day she commenced a 
conversation with Mr. Bennington,’ and the 
next with Leopold; and, though’ she evidently 
desired to make some important revelation, or 
ask some startling question, she always failed 
to carry out her purpose: She was nervous 
and excitable; and on the second day’ of her 
stay at the hotel, the chambermaid discovered 
her in her room, on her knees before the’ fire- 
place, apparently investigating the course of 
the flue; but when the girl asked her what she 
was doing, she answered that she was looking 
for her shawl-pin, which she had dropped. 
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The weather was rather chilly, and the wind 
blew fresh and stormy on the bay, so that Le- 
opold seldom went out in the new boat, but 
did a man’s work about the hotel; for as the 
season advanced the ‘‘help” was reduced. 
Miss Liverage, for some reason, seemed to be 
very desirous of cultivating his acquaintance, 
and she talked with him much more than with 
his father. On the second day of her stay she 
offered him a dollar, when he brought her a 
pitcher of water to drink in the parlor, which 
the young man was too proud to accept. The 
guest talked to him for half an hour; and he 
noticed that she did not drink any of the wa- 
ter he had brought. On the strength of this 
and other similar incidents, Leopold declared 
that she was a very strange woman. She sent 
for him, or procured his attendance by less 
direct means, as though she had something to 
say; but she did not say it. She asked a mul- 
titude of questions in regard to some of the 
localities in the vicinity, but she did not con- 
nect her business in Rockhaven with any of 
them. 

On the third day of her residence at the 
Cliff House, a violent north-east storm com- 
menced, and the guest could not go out of the 
house, as she had been accustomed to do in 
the forenoon for a short time. From the 
cliff near the house Leopold had explained to 
her the geography of the vicinity; and when 
she inquired where the ledges were on which 
the Waldo had been lost, he indicated the direc- 
tion in which they were situated, for the high 
land on the south shore of the river intercept- 
ed the viewofthem. Miss Liverage appeared 
to become more desperate in her purpose, 
whatever it was, as the days passed away; and 
the storm: seemed to increase her excitement. 
On’ the fourth day after her arrival, she vi- 
brated between her chamber and the parlor 
all the forenoon, occasionally visiting the 
dining-room and the office. The landlord 
said she was ‘* as uneasy as a fish out of wa- 
ter;” and he carried books and newspapers to 
her, but these did not seem to occupy her at- 
tention. She only glanced at them, and it was 
plain that her mind wandered when she at- 
tempted to read them. After dinner, on this 
eventful day, her desperation appeared to 
culniinate in a resolve to do -something; 
and for the twentieth time since her arrival 
she sent for Leopold. 

When he entered the parlor, where she was 
nervously walking across the floor, she closed 
the door after him, and looked out at the win- 
dows which opened on the piazza, apparently 
to assure herself that no ong was within hear- 
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ing distance of her. She labored under more 
than her usual excitement of manner, and the 
landlord’s son was impressed with a belief that 
something was about to happen. Miss Liv- 
erage had evidently made up her mind to say 
something, and Leopold promptly made up 
his mind, also, to hear what it was. 

**T didn’t come down here for nothing,” 
said she, and then paused to observe the ef- 
fect of this startling revelation upon her au- 
ditor. 

*“*T didn’t suppose you did,” replied Leo- 
pold, judging from the pause that he was ex- 
pected to say something, though he was not 
very deeply impressed by the guest’s announce- 
ment. 

‘* Leopold, Harvey Barth said you were a 
very nice young man,” she added. 

‘«Then I suppose I am, forI think Mr. Barth 
was a man of good judgment,” laughed Leo- 
pold. 

‘“‘He told me you owed some money for 
your new boat.” 

‘‘ He told the truth at that time; but I don’t 
owe anything now. I was very lucky with 
the mackerel, and I have had plenty of jobs 
for the boat, so that I have paid up all I 
owed.” 

‘*Then you have paid your debt,” added 
Miss Liverage, apparently ‘‘ headed off” by 
the young man’s reply. 

**T don’t owe a cent to anybody.” 

*¢ T didn’t know but you might want to make 
some money.” 

**T do; I am always ready to make a dollar, 
though I don’t owe anybody anything,” re- 
plied Leopold, willing to encourage the wo- 
man, while he did not desire to make anything 
out of her. 

‘*Five hundred dollars is a good deal of 
money,” continued Miss Liverage, watching 
the countenance of the young man -vety 
closely. "i 

Leopold did not dispute the remark, and 
with a nod he admitted the truth of it. 

**T suppose you would not object to making 
five hundred dollars, Leopold.” _ 

“I don’t believe I should, if I could make 
it honestly, fairly, and above-board; but | 
wouldn’t steal five hundred dollars for the 
sake of having it.” 

““Of course not. I wouldn’t, either,” pro- 
tested Miss Liverage. ‘I never did anything 
which was not honest, fair, and above-board, 
andI never mean to. Now, Leopold, I can 
put you in the way of making five hundred 
dollars.” 

“Can you? I am sure I shall not object. 
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I suppose the money would do me as much 
good as it would anybody.” 

‘*T have no doubt it would. Now, can you 
keep a secret?” demanded the woman, more 
excited than ever; so much so that her man- 
ner began to be decidedly melo-dramatic. 

‘That depends on circumstances,” answered 
Leopold, who was not yet quite clear in his 
own mind whether or not the woman was 
crazy. “If it is to cheat anybody out of a 
cent, even, I wouldn’t keep a secret any more 
than I would the itch, if I could get rid of it.” 

‘Nonsense, Leopold! I am not going to 
cheat or wrong anybody. I wouldn’t do such 
a thing for all the money in the world.” 

‘*T can keep a secret that won’t harm any- 
body,” added the young man. 

‘¢ Will ycu promise me solemnly not to tell 
any one, uot even your father, what I say to 
you?” asked Miss Liverage, in a low tone, 
and in a very impressive manner. 

‘‘ if the matter don’t concern my father, I 
won’t tell him of it, or anybody else. But I 
don’t want you to tell me anything that con- 
cerns any person — that is, in a way to do any 
injury.” 

‘*Tt don’t concern any living soul,” inter- 
posed Miss Liverage, impatiently. ‘‘I know 
where there is some money.” 

The last remark was whispered, after a 
glance at the door and all the windows of the 
parlor. 

‘* Where is it?” asked Leopold, now for the 
first time manifesting a real interest in the 
conVersation. 

‘In the ground.” 

‘*Buried?” 

‘Ss 'Yes.” 

Miss Liverage was very much agitated for a 
few moments, for she had now actually en- 
tered upon the business which had brought 
her'to Rockhaven. Of course this important 
revelation was in some manner to involve 
Harvey Barth; but Leopold was not willing 
to believe that the sick man had buried any 
considerable sum of money, unless his speech 
and his life while at the hotel were both 
a lie. 

‘* Will you promise to keep the secret?” 
demanded the woman, as soon as she had over- 
come in a measure her agitation. 

**On the condition I said, I will,” replied 
Leopold. ‘But after you have told me, if I 
find that anybody is to be wronged by my 
keeping still, I shall tell all I know.” 

“Tm satisfied. I hope you don’t think I 
came down here, all the way from New York, 
to cheat or wrong anybody.” 
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‘“‘T hope not. If you did, I can’t do any- 
thing for you.” ‘ 

‘You shall judge for yourself. It is just as 
Harvey Barth said: you are a good young 
man, and you will be as honest by me as you 
mean to be by other folks.” 

* Of course I will be.” 

‘* Your share of the money will be five hun- 
dred dollars. Shall you be satisfied with 
this?” 

“T think I shall be,” laughed Leopold, to 
whom the amount seemed like a fortune. 

‘*You agree to take this as your share?” 

‘Yes; I agree to it.” 

‘¢ And to keep the secret?” 

‘*On the conditions I named.” 

‘*T am satisfied with the conditions. If you 
and I don’t get this money, somebody else will, 
who has no more right to it than we have.” 

‘*But who owns the money?” asked Leo- 
pold, whose views of an honest policy required 
him to settle this question first. 

** Nobody.” 

‘* Nobody!” exclaimed the young man. “It 
must belong to somebody.” 

‘No, it don’t.” 

** How can that be?” 

‘¢ The owner is dead and gone.” 

“‘ Then it belongs to his heirs.” 

‘* He has no heirs.” 

‘* Who is he, anyhow?” 

** He isn’t anybody now. Didn’t I say he 
was dead and gone?” demanded Miss Liver- 
age, impatiently. 

‘* Well, who was he, then?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“*Tt’s very strange,” mused Leopold. 

‘*T know it’s strange. I am the only person 
living who knows anything abot this money. 
If I don’t take it, somebody else will, or it will 
stay in the ground till the end of the world,” 
said the woman. ‘It’s a plain case; and I 
think the money belongs to me as much as it 
does to anybody else.” 

** Where is it buried?” 

Before she would answer this question, Miss 
Liverage satisfied herself that Leopold u 
derstood the bargain-théy had made, and wa 
ready to abide by all its conditions. With 
the proviso he had before insisted u the 
young man agreed to the arrangement.” 

‘* T don’t know exactly where the money was 
buried,” continued the owner of the great 
secret. 

*¢O, you don’t!” exclaimed Leopold, rising 
from his chair, and bursting into a laugh. 
‘‘ Then this is a ‘ wild goose chase.’” 

‘No, it isn’t. But now you have agreed to 
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the terms, I will tell you all. about it. Sit 
down; for I don’t want to scream out what I 
have to say. Will any one hear us?” 

‘*No; I think not.” 

‘* Won't your father?” 

‘*No; he has gone up to Squire Worm- 
bury’s.” 

Miss Liverage’ drew her chair up to the 
cheerful wood fire that blazed in the Frank- 
lin stove, and Leopold seated himself in the 
corner nearly opposite her, with his curiosity 
intensely excited by what he had already 
heard. y 

‘In the first place, do you know what ever 
became of Harvey Barth’s diary?” Miss Liv- 
erage began. 

‘*T haven’t the least idea; but he said it was 
stolen from him, and he was going to get it 
when he went to New York,” replied Leopold, 
deeply interested even in this matter. 

‘* But he never found it, and I don’t believe 
anybody stole it. I think it is in this house 
now. Our first business is to find it.” 

** We couldn’t find it in the time of it, and I 
don’t believe we can now.” 

‘¢ We must find it, for that diary will tell us 
just where the money is buried.” 

‘You never will find the diary or the 
money.” 

**Don’t be too fast. Harvey told me where 
the money was buried. It was undef the cliffs 
at High Rock,” added Miss Liverage. 

‘The cliffs are about a mile long.” 

‘The money was buried in the sand.” 

“The beach under High Rock is half a mile 
lorig, and it would be a winter’s job to dig it 
all over. But who hid the money there?” 

** A man who was wrecked in the brig.” 

‘* Was it Harvey Barth?” 

‘*No; the man was a passenger, and called 
himself Wallbridge; but Harvey thought this 
was not his real name.” 

‘** That was the name of the passenger as it 
was printed in the newspaper.” 

‘** Harvey wrote down all he knew about him 
in his diary. He buried his money — twelve 

undred dollars in gold — on the beach; and 

n the diary the place is described. Harvey 
inquired about the passenger in Rockland; 
but no one knew anything about him.” 

«Twelve hundred in gold,” said Leopold, 
musingly. 

‘*-Yes; and I have agreed to give you nearly 
half of it.” 

‘*If we find it,” added the young man, who 
considered the information rather too indefi- 
nite for entire success. 

“T think we can find it.” 





‘‘ Did Harvey Barth tell you just where the 
money was buried?” 

‘© He said it was buried on the beach. He 
talked a great deal about it the day before he 
died, and said, if he ever got well enough, he 
should go and get it; and then he would pay 
me handsomely for all I had done for him. I 
was a nurse in the hospital, you see, and was 
his only companion. He felt very bad about 
the loss of his diary, and told me all about it. 
He said he put it in the flue of the fireplace, 
because there was nocloset inthe room. Now. 
if nobody stole it, the diary must be there 
yet. Ihave looked into the flue, but I couldn’t 
see anything of it; and I have made up my 
mind that it dropped down somewhere.” 

‘* The room is directly over this parlor, and 
if it dropped into the chimney, it must have 
come down into this fireplace,” replied Leo- 
pold. ‘I am sure nothing was ever seen 
of it.” 

They examined the flue of the Franklin 
stove, and Miss Liverage was satisfied with 
the young man’s statement in regard to its 
construction. 

‘¢ Some one may have picked it up and put 
it away,” suggested the nurse. 

‘*There was a summer piece fastened into 
the front of this stove, which was not taken 
down till I removed it to make the fire when 
you came. If the diary had been there, I 
should have found it. But I will search the 
whole house for it, though I am of Harvey 
Barth’s opinion, that some one stole the book. 
If any person saw him put it into the flue, as 
Harvey thought the drummer did, he might 
have supposed it was something very valua- 
ble. Why should he take so much pains to 
hide it, if it was not? If the drummer did 
not take it himself, he may have told some- 
body else, who did steal it. If he had left the 
diary on the table, nobody would have touched 
it, I know. It was all because he hid it, that 
he lost it.” ; 

Miss Liverage was sure the diary was still 
in the house, and during that and the next 
day, while the storm lasted, Leopold searched 
the hotel from cellar to garret. He did not 
find the key to the hidden treasure of High 
Rock. The nurse searched for herself, so far 
as she could do so without exciting the suspi- 
cions of the hotel people; but she was no 
more successful than her confidant in the se- 
cret. If the diary was in the house, it could 
not be found. The structure of the chimney, 
in which the flue of the fireplace was built, 
was carefully examined; and Leopold’s con- 
clusion seemed to be fully verified. Miss Liv- 
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erage was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
all hope of finding the coveted volume. 

The storm ended, and the sun shone again. 
The wind came fresh and cold from the north- 
west. The nurse looked from the windows 
of the hotel upon the waters of the river, 
which, sheltered from the force of the blast, 
were as smooth asan inland pond, though the 
waves rolled up white and angry beyond the 
point. The guest at the Cliff House, though 
she had given up all expectation of finding 
the diary, had not abandoned the hope of ob- 
taining the hidden treasure. 

‘‘Now, Leopold, we must go to the beach 
under High Rock,” said she, after the storm 
was over. 

‘““What’s the use of going there, if you 
don’t know where the money is hidden?” de- 
manded the boatman. . 

‘*T think I can find the place,” replied Miss 
Liverage. ‘* Harvey told me where it was; 
but I can’t think of the names he used in tell- 
ing me. Iwas pretty sure I should find the 
diary, when I left New York.” 

“If you want to go to High Rock, I will 
take you down there in the boat,” added Le- 
opold. 

‘‘T'm afraid of boats. Can’t we go by land?” 

‘*Not very well. My boat is as stiff as a 


man-of-war, and you can go a great deal 
easier in her than youcan climb over the rocks 
on the other side of the river.” 

Miss Liverage considered the matter, and 
after dinner she decided to undertake the haz- 


ardous trip, as she regarded it. She had an 
engagement the next week in New York, and 
she could not remain in Rockhaven more than 
a day or two longer. What she did must be 
done at once. Mr. Bennington was astonished 
when he saw his son taking her out to sail on 
such a chilly, blustering day; but he always 
allowed his guests to suit themselves, and of- 
fered no objection to the expedition. Leo- 
pold seated his timid passenger in the stand- 
ing-room, and shoved off the boat. In the 
river she made smooth sailing of it; but the 
instant she passed the range of the high bluff 
on the north shore, the No-Name plunged 
into a heavy sea, burying her bow deep in 
a foam-crested billow, whose dense spray 
drenched the water-proof of Miss Liverage, 
and it seemed to her as if the end of all things 
had come. 

‘““Mercy on us!” screamed she, trying to 
rise from her seat, as the bow of the boat was 
lifted far up by the wave. 

** Sit down, Miss Liverage,” said Leopold, 
pushing her back into her seat. 
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‘¢ We shall be drowned!” cried the terrified 
passenger. : 

‘“‘ This is nothing; the boat is doing first 
rate,” answered Leopold. 

**T shall be wet to the skin,” she added, as 
another cloud of spray was dashed over her. 
The skipper went to the cuddy, forward, and 
brought from it an old oil-cloth coat, which 
he spread over his passenger. Though this 
garment protected her from the spray, the 
angry waves were still a vivid terror to her, 
and the skipper vainly assured her there was 
no danger. Letting off the main sheet, he 
put the boat before the wind, and then she 
rolled, pitched, and floundered, till Miss Liv- 
erage declared she was frightened out of her 
life. 

**Don’t be alarmed. There! you can see 
the ledges now where the Waldo went to 
pieces,” added Leopold, pointing to the black 
rocks, now in sight, upon which the white 
foam broke at every surge of the sea. 

“T can’t see anything, Leopold,” gasped 
Miss Liverage, holding on to the wash-board 
with both hands. ‘Do go back as fast as 
you can.” 

‘* But you can’t find the money if you don’t 
go and look for it.” 

*“*T don’t care for the money. I wouldn’t 
stay out here another minute for the whole of 
it,” protested the passenger. 

She pleaded so earnestly that Leopold final- 
ly came about, and beat his way back to the 
river, and soon landed her in front of the 
hotel. She declared she would not get into 
a boat again for all the treasure hidden in the 
bowels of the earth. 

Miss Liverage was satisfied that Leopold 
was both honest and zealous, and she finally 
concluded to commit to him the search for the 
buried money. The next day she started for 
home, disappointed and disheartened at the 
result of her visit to Rockhaven, though she 
had some hope that her confidant might yet 
discover the treasure. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Tue landlord of the Cliff House was a man 
who attended to his own business to the ex- 
clusion of that of others, and he did not 
trouble himself any further about the affairs 
of his guest, though his curiosity was some- 
what excited at first. Leopold ‘‘ was not hap- 
py” in being obliged to conceal his thoughts 
and actions from his father; but then Mr. 
Bennington did not question him in regard to 
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her conduct, after he was a little accustomed 
to the ways of Miss Liverage. The young 
man did not place much reliance upon the 
statements of the nurse. He had heard and 
read about ‘‘money-diggers” before. He 
was familiar with the story of Wolfert Web- 
ber, who had dug over fhe whole of his cab- 
bage garden in search of hidden treasure, and 
he had no little contempt for those who al- 
lowed themselves to be carried away by such 
vain and silly illusions. While he had no 
doubt that Miss Liverage was in earnest, he 
had little confidence in the existence of the 
hidden treasure at High Rock. 

Though Leopold did not intend to become 
a Wolfert Webber, and dig over half a mile 
of beach under the cliffs, he admitted to him- 
self the possibility of the existence of the 
treasure. He had promised the nurse that he 
would search for the money, and he did so; 
but he felt that the task was like ‘‘ looking for 
a needle in a hay-mow,” and he abandoned it 
before he had made himself ridiculous in his 
own estimation. He wrote a letter to the 
nurse, who had given him her address in New 
York, informing her of the ill success of his 
endeavors. She answered the letter, giving 
him further instructions, saying that the mon- 
ey was buried not more than a foot below the 
surface of the beach, and near a projecting 
rock. Probably, when she was less excited 
than during her visit to Rockhaven, her mem- 
ory had recalled some of the statements of 
Harvey Barth; for certainly she had said 
nothing so definite as this when she was with 
Leopold. 

The young man, aided by these directions, 
which certainly were not very precise, made 
another attempt to find the treasure. There 
was more than one “ projecting rock,” and he 
dug over all the sand and gravel to the depth 
of a foot in the vicinity of every part of the 
cliff which answered to the description given. 
He worked very hard, and the boatmen who 
saw him at his labors wondered if he expect- 
ed to find clams so far up on the beach. 

He found neither clams nor money; and 
when he had finished the search he was more 
than ever dissatisfied with himself for being 
led away by such a chimera. He wrote to 
Miss Liverage again, informing her of the 
continued failure of his efforts, and declaring 
that he would not “ fool with the matter” any 
longer. The nurse did not answer his last 
letter, and it was evident that she too had 
‘**lost hope.” Leopold never heard anything 
more from her or about her, and in a few 
weeks he had forgotten all about the ‘‘ hidden 
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treasure of High Rock,” for he did not be- 
lieve there was any treasure there, and it was 
not pleasant for him to remember that he had 
made a fool of himself. 

Leopold and Stumpy went to school to- 
gether during the winter, and continued to 
be as good friends as ever.. Mrs. Wormbury 
struggled with her hard lot, and Squire Moses 
still threatened to take possession of the cot- 
tage. The Cliff House prospered in its small 
way, and the landlord still nursed his grand 
project of having a big hotel in Rockhaven. 
During the next season Leopold did very well 
with his boat, both with the fishing and with 
the ‘‘jobs” from the hotel. He saved his 
money, and still kept it in the iron safe of 
Herr Schlager, who was as proud of and as 
devoted as ever to his nephew. In the spring, 
the question of a name for the new boat came 
up again, and the skipper was prepared to 
settle the question. Among the guests at 
the hotel, in the summer, was the family of 
the Hon. Franklin Hamilton, a wealthy mer- 
chant of New York, who was a native of 
Rockhaven. They had spent a few days at 
the Cliff House for several seasons, though it 
was painfully apparent to the landlord that 
his accommodations were not satisfactory to 
his distinguished and wealthy guests, for the 
time they spent at the house was very brief. 
The family consisted of Mr. Hamilton, his 
wife, and an only daughter. They always 
wanted to sail when they came to Rockhaven, 
but Ben Chipman’s boat did not suit them. 
Leopold did not buy his sloop till after they had 
gone; but he congratulated himself upon the 
fact that when they came the next season he 
should be able to sail them in a boat which 
was good enough for any nabob in the land. 

Being in funds in the spring, he fitted up the 
sloop very nicely, and could not help antici- 
pating the pleasure it would afford him to sail 
the Hamiltons, especially the daughter, who, 
at the age of fourteen, was a very pretty girl. 
Revelling in these delightful thoughts, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he might give the 
young lady’s name to his boat. It was cer- 
tainly a very pretty name for so janty a craft 
as the sloop. It was Rosabel. In another 
week itappeared in gilt letters on the stern of 
the boat. In the summer the family came 
again. Rosabel was taller and prettier than 
ever, and Leopold actually realized all his 
pleasant and romantic anticipations, as he 
sailed her and her parents about the bay. 
Mr. Hamilton engaged the boat for every day 
during his stay, which was prolonged to a 
whole week, or twice as long as he usually 
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THe Money DIGGER. 


remained; for Rosabel was so pleased with 
the water excursions that her father extended 
his visit at her desire. Probably Leopold 
had as much romance in his nature as 
most young men of seyenteen, and after 
his first full season in the Rosabel, the beau- 
tiful face and form of Miss Hamilton were a 
very distinct image in his mind, often called 
up, and often the subject of his meditations, 
though he could not help thinking of the wide 
gulf that yawned between the daughter of the 
rich merchant and the son of the humble land- 
lord of a small hotel. 

In the fall of the year, Leopold observed 
that his father was making frequent visits to 
Squire Moses Wormbury; and it soon came 
out that the rich man was to loan the land- 
lord six thousand dollars, to enable the latter 
to make his contemplated improvements upon 
the hotel. The squire was to have this sum 
on the first of January, and though Mr. Ben- 
nington did not want it for several. months, 
he consented to take it at that time; for Squire 
Moses would not allow it to remain a single 
month uninvested. The landlord was confi- 
dent that he could make money enough on 
the new hotel to pay off the mortgage in three 
years. As soon as the snow melted in the 
spring, the work was commenced. The old 
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portion of the hotel was partly torn to pieces, 
and for a time business was very good at the 
Island Hotel, for the Cliff House was closed. 

Both the landlord and his son, pleasurably 
excited by the alterations in progress, worked 
with their own hands. Among other changes, 
the parlor chimney was taken down, and Leo- 
pold took a hand in the job, enjoying the op- 
eration of tumbling down to the cellar great 
masses of brick. 

** Hold on, Le,” shouted the mason who 
was at work with him, when they had re- 
moved the chimney as far as the leveL of the 
parlor floor. ‘ What’s that?” 

The mason pointed to a bundle, which was 
lodged in an opening back of the flue of the 
Franklin stove that had stood in the parlor. It 
was covered with bricks and lime dust, but 
the mason brought it to the surface with his 
iron bar. 

‘¢T know what it is,” exclaimed Leopold, 
as he picked up the package, and knocked it 
several times against a partition in order to 
remove the soot and dust from it. 

It was the oil-cloth containing the diary of 
Harvey Barth. 

Leopold was somewhat‘excited by the dis- 
covery, and all the incidents of Miss Sarah 
Liverage’s visit to the hotel came back fresh 
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to his mind, though they had occurred eigh- 
teen months before. 

‘* What is it?” asked the mason, whose cu- 
riosity was excited by the event. 

“Tt is a book that belonged to Harvey 
Barth, the steward of the Waldo, which was 
wrecked off High Rock,” replied Leopold. ‘I 
will take care of it.” 

** But how came it in the chimney?” asked 
the workman. 

**He put it in the flue of the fireplace, and 
it tumbled down.” 

‘* What did he put it in there for?” 

** Because there was no closet in the room, 
and he was a very queer fellow. He is dead 
now.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do with the book, 
then?” 

‘Send it to his friends, if I can find where 
they are.” 

Leopold carried the diary to his room, in a 
part of the house which was not to be dis- 
turbed, and locked it up in his chest. He 
wanted to read the portion which related to 
the wreck of the Waldo, and the burying of 
the money, if such an event had occurred, of 
which he had some grave doubts. But he 
could not stop then, for he was doing a man’s 
work for his father, and his conscience would 
not allow him to waste his time. The mason 
asked more questions when Leopold returned 
to his work, and they were answered as defi- 
nitely as the circumstances would permit. 
The young man examined the construction of 
the chimney, and found another flue besides 
that of the Franklin stove, into which the di- 
ary had fallen. It had formerly served fora 
fireplace in the adjoining apartment, and had 
been bricked up before the landlord purchased 
the estate. The Franklin stove, which was 
merely an iron fireplace set into the chimney, 
had the less direct flue of the two, so that the 
package had fallen where it was found. 

During the rest of the day, Leopold’s 
thoughts were fixed upon the long-lost diary, 
for which Miss Liverage and himself had 
vainly searched. Doubtless she would claim 
the diary, if it was found; but had she any 
better right to it than its present possessor? 
Leopold considered this question with no lit- 
tle interest. The secret of the hidden treas- 
ure was certainly in his keeping, and after 
the ‘‘ trade” made between them, he felt that 
she had some rights in the matter which he 
was bound to respect. But the affair was no 
longer a secret; for after the ‘‘ humbug was 
exploded,” as Leopold expressed it, he told 
his father all about it. The landlord only 





laughed at it, and insisted that the nurse was 
crazy; and her excited conduct at the hotel 
rather confirmed his conclusion. 

The result of Leopold's reflections during 
the day was a determination to write to Miss 
Liverage again, if he found anything in the 
diary which would enable him to discover the 
hidden treasure. The day seemed longer to 
him than usual, so anxious was he to examine 
the pages of the diary. Whenat last his work 
was done, and he had eaten his supper, he 
hastened to his chamber, and opencd the oil- 
cloth package. He was greatly excited, as 
most people are when long-continued doubts 
are to be settled. In afew moments he would 
know whether or not Miss Liverage was cra- 
zy, and whether or not there was any founda- 
tion to the story of the hidden treasure. He 
locked the door of his room before he opened 
the package, for he felt now that the secret 
was not his own exclusive property. If there 
was twelve hundred dollars in gold buried in 
the sands under High Rock which belonged 
to nobody, he felt bound in honor by his 
agreement with the nurse to make the division 
of it with ner, in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the contract. 

He desired very much to speak to his father 
about the diary; but he did not feel at liberty 
to doso. Itdid not appear that the mason 
with whom Leopold was at work had told Mr. 
Bennington, or any person, of the finding of 
the package. After his questions had been 
answered, he seemed to feel no further inter- 
est in the diary, and probably forgot all about 
it before he went home to dinner. The dis- 
covery of it did not seem to him to be a mat- 
ter of any importance, and Leopold kept his 
information all to himself. 

Removing the string from the package, the 
young man proceeded to unwrap the oil-cloth, 
shaking the soot and lime dust into the fire- 
place as he did so. The diary came out clean 
and uninjured from its long imprisonment in 
the chimney. Leopold’s agitation increased 
as he continued the investigation,.and he 
could hardly control himself as he opened the 
book and looked at the large, clear, round 
hand of the schoolmaster. The writing was 
as plain as print. 

He turned the leaves without stopping to 
read anything, till-he came to the record of 
the last day whose events Harvey Barth had 
written in the book; but those pages con- 
tained only an account of his illness, and a 
particular description,of his symptoms, which 
might have interested a physician, but did 
not secure the attention of the young man. 
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He turned back to the narrative of the loss of 
the Waldo. It was very minute in its details, 
andcontained much “ fine writing,” such asthe 
editor of the newspaper had struck out in the 
manuscript for publication. 

Leopold had read the account in the news- 
paper, and he skipped what he had seen in 
print, till the name of ‘* Wallbridge” attract- 
ed his attention. The first mention of the 
passenger that he saw was made when he 
went into the cabin, after his recovery from 
the effects of the lightning, and returned with 
something in his hand. ‘The reader followed 
the narrative, which was already quite famil- 
iar to him, till he came to the landing of the 
party in the whale-boat on the beach; and at 
this point he found something which Harvey 
Barth had not written in his newspaper arti- 
cle, or mentioned during his stay at the hotel. 
Leopold read as follows : — 

*“As soon as we had landed on the beach, 
Wallbridge told me he had twelve hundred 
dollars in gold, which he had earned by his 
two years’ work in Cuba. By the light of the 
flashes of lightning I saw the bag in his hand. 
It was an old shot-bag, tied up with a piece 
of white tape. Wallbridge said he was afraid 
the bag might cost him his life, if he held on 
to it, and I suppose he thought he might have 


to swim, and the weight of the gold would 
sink him. 

“T have figured up the weight of twelve 
hundred dollars in gold, and I found it would 
be almost five pounds and a half Troy, or 


nearly four and a half Avoirdupois. I don’t 
blame him now for wanting to get rid of it: 
but I did not think, before I figured it up, that 
the money would weigh so much. Four and 
a half pounds is not much for a man to carry 
on land, but I should not want to be obliged 
to swim with this weight in my trousers’ 
pocket, even when I was in good health. 

‘* Wallbridge said he would bury the money 
in the sand, under a projecting rock in the 
cliff, so that he could come and get it when 
he wanted it. Just then a flash of lightning 
came, and I looked up at the cliff under which 
he stood. I saw the projecting rock, and it 
looked to me, in the blaze of the lightning, 
just like a coffin, from where I stood. It 
seemed to me then just like a sign from Heav- 
en that I should soon need a coffin, if the sea 
did not carry me off; but if the sign meant 
anything, it did not apply to me, but to Wall- 
bridge, who in less than half an hour after- 
wards was swallowed up in the waves. I am 
sorry for him, and I only hope he had not 
done anything very bad, for I could not help 
thinking he had committed some crime.” 
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Leopold did not see why the writer should 
think so; but then he had not read the pre- 
ceding pages of the diary, which Harvey Barth 
had written just before the passenger came to 
the galley to light his pipe. The narrative, 
after a digression of half a page of reflections 
upon the unhappy fate of Wallbridge, con- 
tinued : — 

‘*Wallbridge got down on his knees, and 
scooped out a hole not more than a foot deep 
in the sand, and dropped the bag intoit. I 
looked up at the projecting rock again, when 
another flash of lightning came, and there was _ 
the coffin, just as plain as though it had been 
made foroneofus. It was not a whole coffin, 
but only the head end of one. It seemed: to 
project and overhang the beach at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, and a man could 
have sat down on the upper end, which was 
about twenty feet high. The shape of it star- 
tled me so that I did not think any more of 
what the passenger was doing, though I saw 
him raking the sand into the hole with his 
hands. I thought the thing was a bad sign, 
and I did not like to look at it, though I could 
not help doing so when the lightning flashed. 
I walked along to get out of the way of it, 
and passed the place whcre Wallbridge was 
at work. When I looked up at the cliff again, 
I could not see the coffin any more. There 
was the projecting rock, but on this side it 
did net look at all like a coffin. 

‘“‘T walked along to the end of the beach, 
where an angle in the cliff carried it out into 
the water. I expected every moment to be 
carried off by the sea, or to be crushed against 
the rocks. I did not expect to save myself, 
and I could not help feeling that the coffin I 
had seen was for me. Just then a flash of 
lightning showed me a kind of opening in the 
cliff, near the angle.” 

Leopold knew this part of the story by 
heart, and had often passed up and down 
through the ravine, which Harvey Barth de- 
scribed in his diary with as much precision 
as though the locality had contained a gold 
mine. 

‘*A projecting rock shaped like a coffin!” 
said the reader, as he raised his eyes from the 
book to consider what he had read. ‘‘I don’t 
remember any such rock, though there may 
be such aonethere. I must go down to High 
Rock in a thunder-storm, and then perhaps it 
will look to me as it did to him.” 

But the nurse was right, after all; there was 
a solid foundation to the story she had told, 
though she had not mentioned any rock shaped 
like the head of a coffin. Probably Harvey 
Barth, who at the time he told the nurse the 
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story had expected to get well enough to go to 
his home, had not intended to describe the lo- 
cality of the hidden treasure so that she could 
find it, but only to assure her that he should 
have money with which to reward her, if she 
took good care of him during his sickness. 
Leopold read the account of the burying of 
the money again; but he could not recall any 
rock answering to the description in the book. 
He had dug up the sand under every project- 
ing rock that overhung the beach, to the depth 
of a foot, without finding the treasure. By 
the death of every person on board of the 
brig except Harvey Barth, the knowledge of 
the acts of Wallbridge was necessarily con- 
fined to him. If the money had ever been 
buried on the beach, Leopold was confident 
it was there now. No one could have re- 
moved it, for no one could have suspected its 
existence. 

Faithful to the agreement he had made, 
Leopold wrote a letter that evening to Miss 
Liverage, directing it to the address she had 
given him. The letter contained but a few 
lines, merely intimating that he had impor- 


tant business with her. The young man was. 


now anxious to visit the beach under High 
Rock, for the purpose of identifying the mor- 
tuary emblem which had so strongly im- 
pressed the author of the journal, in the light- 
ning and the hurricane; but he could not be 
spared from his work, and it was several 
months before he was able to verify the state- 
ments in the diary. 

Weeks and months passed away, and no 
answer to his letter came. In June he wrote 
another letter, to the ‘‘ Superintendent of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City,” in which 
Harvey Barth died, requesting information 
in regard to Miss Sarah Liverage. A reply 
soon came, to the effect that the nurse had 
married one of her patients, and now lived 
somewhere in Oregon, the writer did not 
know where. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COFFIN ROCK. 


Miss SARAH LIVERAGE had taken herself 
out of the reach of all further communication 
in regard to the hidden treasure. -Leopold 
had no hope of being able to see or hear from 
her. She had not sent him her last address, 
and he had used all the means in his power 
to carry out the terms of the agreement. He 
considered himself, therefore, released from 
all responsibility, so far as she was concerned. 
But even then he did not feel like going to 





High Rock and taking the money for his own 
or his father’s use. He could not get rid of 
the idea that the money belonged to some- 
body. If Wallbridge had saved this money 
from the earnings of two years ‘in Cuba, it 
certainly ought to go to his heirs, now that 
he was dead. 

The remarks of Harvey Barth in his diary 
seemed to indicate that the passenger had com- 
mitted some crime, or at least that he was 
open to the suspicion of havingdone so. Le- 
opold considered whether this might not be 
the reason why no one had yet claimed any re- 
lationship to him. The young man was sorely 
perplexed in regard to his duty in the matter; 
and he was really more afraid of doing wrong 
than he was of losing twelve hundred dollars 
in gold. He did not like to confess it even to 
himself; but he was afraid that his father’s 
views, if he told him about the hidden treas- 
ure, might be looser than his own. He be- 
lieved that the landlord was even more honest 
than the majority of men; but, after he had 
commenced upon the extensive improvements 
of the hotel, the son feared that the father 
might be tempted to do what was not exactly 
right. 

While all these questions remained unset- 
tled in the mind of Leopold, he did nothing 
to recover the money, until the hotel was 
nearly completed. In fact, he had no time to 
do s0, for his father kept him busy from morn- 
ing till night, and then he was so tired that he 
did not even feel like reading thediary. After 
he had obtained the important facts in regard 
to the buried money, he did not feel any fur- 
ther interest in the journal of Harvey Barth. 
He had tried to read portions of it; but each 
day commenced with a detailed account of the 
writer’s health, with remarks on the weather, 
and similar topics, which did not holdjsthe at- 
tention of the young man. The enlargement 
of the hotel was a subject which engrossed his 
whole mind, after the novelty of finding the 
diary had worked itself off. He was deeply 
interested in the progress of the work; and 
when the putting up -of the partitions gave 
form and shape to the interior, not many other 
matters occupied his mind. 

The mechanics finished their labors, and 
the hotel was ready to receive the new furni- 
ture which had been purchased for it. Leo- 
pold was busier than ever, and hardly a thought 
of the hidden treasure came tohis mind. He 
put down carpets and put up bedsteads, till he 
was nearly worn out with hard work, though 
the excitement of seeing the various apart- 
ments of the new house assume their final as- 
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pect prevented him from feeling the fatigue of 
his labor. By the middle of June everything 
was ready for the reception of guests, though 
not many of them were expected to arrive till 
the middle of July. Now the hotel was called 
the ‘‘Sea Cliff House,” and its opening was 
advertised in the principal cities of New York 
and New England. As the Island Hotel lost 
its ‘‘ trade,” and the new house obtained it 
all, Ethan Wormbury was correspondingly 
angry. ’ 

As usually happens to those who rebuild 
and remodel private or public houses, the ex- 
pense far exceeded the estimates. The war 
of the rebellion was in progress, and the 
prices of everything in the shape of building 
material and furniture had fearfully increased. 
The nine thousand dollars which Mr. Ben- 
nington had on hand to pay his bills, was ex- 
hausted long before the work was completed. 
The landlord was sorely troubled, and he went 
to Squire Wormbury to obtain a further loan 
on his property; but the money-lender de- 
clared that he would not risk another dollar 
on the security. Then Mr. Bennington mort- 
gaged his furniture for two thousand dollars, 
—all he could obtain on it,—in order to re- 
lieve the pressure upon him; but even then 
the ‘‘floating debt” annoyed him very seri- 


ously. He had always paid his bills promptly, 
and kept out of debt, so that his present em- 
barrassment was doubly annoying to him, on 


account of its novelty. With all his mind, 
heart, and soul he regretted that he had under- 
taken the great enterprise, and feared that it 
would end in total ruin to him. 

The landlord talked freely with his wife and 
Leopold about his embarrassments, and the 
son suffered quite as much as the father on 
account of them. There were guests enough 
in the hotel to have met the expenses of the 
old establishment, but not of the new one; 
and the landlord found it difficult even to pay 
the daily demands upon him. He was almost 
in despair, and a dollar seemed larger to him 
now than ever before, and hardly a single one 
of them would stay in his pocket over night. 
The interest on the mortgage note would be 
due on the first of July, and Mr. Bennington 
knew not where to obtain the first dollar with 
which to pay it. The landlord was in great 
distress, for he knew that Squire Moses was as 
relentless as death itself, and would show him 
no mercy. 

“*T don’t see but I must fail,” said Mr. Ben- 
nington, with a deep sigh, as the day of pay- 
ment drew near. 

“* Fail, father!” exclaimed Leopold. 
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‘‘ That will be the end of it all. If I don’t 
pay my interest on the day it is due, Squire 
Wormbury will foreclose his mortgage, and 
take possession of the house,” groaned the 
landlord. 

“Can’t something be done, father?” asked 
the son. 

‘*T don’t know what I can do. I have bor- 
rowed of everybody who will lend me a dol- 
lar. With one good season I could pay off 
every dollar I owe, except Squire Wormbury’s 
mortgage. Itseems hard to go to the wall 
just for the want of a month’s time. I am 
sure I shall make money after the season 
opens, for I have engaged half the rooms in 
the house after the middle of July. Halfa 
dozen families from Chicago are coming then, 
and when I was in Boston a dozen people told 
me they would come here for the summer.” 

“T think you will find some way to raise 
the money, father,” added Leopold, more hope- 
ful than his father. 

**T don’t see where itis coming from. The 
bank won’t discount any more for me. I feel 
like a beggar already; and all for the want of 
a month’s time.” 

Leopold was very sad; but in this emer- 
gency he thought of the hidden treasure of 
High Rock. But he had already made up 
his mind that this money did not belong to 
him. He even felt that it would be stealing 
for him to take it. In his father’s sore em- 
barrassment he was tempted to appropriate 
the treasure, and let him useitasa loan. But 
then, if his father should fail, and the heirs 
of Wallbridge should appear, he could not 
satisfy them, or satisfy his own conscience. 

But the temptation was very great; and the 
next time he went out alone in the Rosabel, 
he visited the beach under High Rock. It was 
the first time he had been there this season. 
He landed, and commenced the search for the 
projecting rock which was shaped like a cof- 
fin. He walked from one end of the beach to 
the other, without discovering any rock which 
answered to Harvey Barth’s description. He 
started to retrace his steps, remembering that 
the writer of the journal had been unable to 
observe the singular form of the rock after he 
had changed his position. The tide was low, 
and he walked on the edge of the water; but 
by going in this direction he had no better suc- 
cess. After spending an hour in looking for 
it, he could discover no rock which looked like 
the emblem of death. He returned to Rock- 
haven, almost convinced that Harvey Barth 
had imagined the scene he had described in 
his diary. 
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The next day, just at dark, a thunder-storm, 
the first of the season, came up. The weather 
had been warm and sultry for a week, and the 
farmers declared that the season was a fort- 
night earlier than usual. The roaring thun- 
der and the flashing lightning reminded Le- 
opold of the scene described in Harvey's 
journal, and especially of the burying of the 
twelve hundred dollars in gold. Without say- 
ing anything to any one of his intention, he 
left the hotel, and embarked in the Rosabel, 
with no dread of the rain, or a squall. There 
was wind enough to take him down as far 
as the ledges, and then it suddenly subsided. 
Leopold furled his mainsail, for the calm in- 
dicated a coming squall. It wanted an hour 
of high tide, and he anchored the Rosabel at 
a considerable distance from the shore, paying 
out the cable till the stern of the boat was in 
water not more than three feetdeep. Pulling 
upon the rope till he was satisfied that the 
anchor had hooked upon one of the sharp 
rocks below the beach, he prepared to go on 
shore. The beach sloped so sharply that the 


sands were not more than twenty feet from 
the stern of the Rosabel. 

It was now quite dark, but the scene was 
frequently lighted up by the sharp lightning. 
The tide had risen ‘so that the water was with- 


in a rod of the cliffs. Taking an oar in his 
hand, he planted the blade end of it in the 
water as far as he could reach from the stern, 
and grasping the other end, he made a flying 
leap with its aid, and struck at a spot where 
the water was only knee-deep. He had scarce- 
ly reached the beach before the squall came; 
but it blew out of the north-west, so that the 
Rosabel was partially sheltered from its fury 
by the projecting cliffs between High Rock 
and the mouth of the river. She swung around, 
abreast of the cliffs, into the deep water be- 
tween the beach and the ledges. Leopold 
watched her for a few moments, fearful that 
the change of position might have unhooked 
the anchor; but it held on till the squall, 
which expended its force in a few moments, 
was over. Then the rain came down in tor- 
rents, drenching the boatman to the skin. 
Leopold, with the oar in his hand, walked 
along the narrow beach, watching the play of 
the lightning on the rocks of the cliff. Occa- 
sionally he halted to observe the shapes they 
assumed, and he could not help perceiving 
that the glare of the elcctric fluid gave them 
an entircly different appearance from that 
which they usually wore. He had landed 
near the ravine by which Harvey Barth had 
escaped from the angry billows, and he walked 
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to the farther end of the beach without seeing 
any rock which bore the least resemblance to 
a coffin. The tide was rising all the time, 
driving him nearer and nearer to the cliff. 
Leopold was not much excited, for his former 
failure to find the hidden treasure had almost 
convinced him that no such thing existed. He 
was cool enough — drenched to the skin as he 
was — to reason about the movements of the 
shipwrecked party on the beach. 

‘*When Harvey Barth left Wallbridge fill- 
ing up the hole in which he had put the bag 
of gold,” thought Leopold, ‘‘he must have 
walked towards the ‘ Hole in the Wall’” —as 
the ravine was called by those who visited 
High Rock. ‘If he hadn’t walked towards 
it, he wouldn’t have found it. If he had walked 
up and down the beach, he would have seen 
Wallbridge and the mate when they went off 
in the whale-boat to return to the wreck. 
This shows plainly enough that he only walked 
one way before he came to the Hole. That 
way must have been the opposite direction 
from that I have just come; for if he had 
walked the way I have, he could not have 
reached the Hole; and there is no beach to 
walk on beyond it. 

‘¢ When Harvey Barth looked behind him, 
he could not see the coffin; and of course I 
couldn’t see it when I came this way. I sup- 
pose it only shows itself, like the man’s head 
near the lighthouse, from one particular point. 
The head can only be made out from a boat, 
when it ranges between the island and the 
light, one way, and in line with the dead tree 
and Jones’s barn on the north shore, the oth- 
er way. ‘Twenty feet from this position, noth- 
ing that looks like a head can be seen. Prob- 
ably this coffin works by the same rule. If it 
don’t, it is strange that I have never noticed 
it. Now I will walk in the direction that Har- 
vey Barth did, and if there is any coflin here I 
shall see it.” 

The bright flashes of lightning still illumi- 
nated the cliffs, as Leopold walked slowly 
towards the Hole in the Wall, scrutinizing the 
rocks with the utmost care. By the rising of 
the tide his linc of march was now within ten 
feet of the cliff, and the beach was of about 
the same width as when the shipwrecked party 
had sought a refuge upon it; but the sea was 
comparatively calm, and there was no peril on 
its. smooth sands. Leopold had gone about 
one third of the length of the beach, when 
his eye rested upon a formation in the cliff, 
which, as the lightning played upon it, as- 
sured him he had found what he sought. The 
view he had obtained of it was only for an in- 
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stant. He halted, waiting till the lightning 
again enabled him to see the rock. 

“< That's it, as sureas I live!” exclaimed the 
boatman. 

Again and again he saw it, as the lightning 
glared upon it; and the resemblance to a cof- 
fin was certainly very striking. Harvey Barth 
was justified again, and Leopold acknowl- 
edged to himself the correctness of the de- 
scription in the diary. Thrusting the oar 
down into the sand on the spot where he was, 
so as not to lose the locality, he stood for some 
time observing the phenomenon on the rocks. 
He understood now why he had not scen it 
before. In his previous search, he had walked 
on the beach twenty feet farther out from the 
cliff. Changing his position by wading into 
the water, the shape of the coffin on the rock 
was lost before he had -moved ten feet from 
the oar. From this point it assumed a new 
form, looking like nothing in particular but a 
mass of rock. 

Leopold returned to the stake which he had 
set up, and then walked from it to the cliff. 
When he stopped, the projecting rock was di- 
rectly over his head. He knew the spot very 
well. He had baked clams there for Rosabel 


Hamilton during one of his visits to High 
Rock with her; and he had dug over every 


foot of sand beneath it, in search of the hidden 
treasure, without findingit. But Harvey Barth 
was so correct in regard to his description of 
the locality, that the boatman was more dis- 
posed to rely upon his statements in other 
matters than he had ever been before. He 


gathered a pile of stones to mark the place, ° 


and then gave himself up to a careful consid- 
eration of the circumstances of the case. He 
could not now escape the conclusion that the 
money was actually buried beneath the pro- 
jecting rock — “‘ Coffin Rock” he had already 
named it in his own mind; and he procecded 
to inquire why he had not found it, when he 
dug the ground all over. 

“Miss Livcrage told me the hole which 
Wallbridge dug was not more than a foot 
deep; and Harvey Barth’s diary containcd the 
same statement,” said the boatman to himsclf. 
“TI dug a foot down, and the moncy was not 
there. I remember that I found a piece of a 
boat-hook, with the iron on it, about that dis- 
tance below the surface. What does that 
prove? How happencd that piece of a boat- 
hook to be a foot under ground? On the top 
of the cliffs the sand and gravel, with a little 
soil on top, is six feet deep, and this beach is 
formed by the caving down of the earth. 
There is no beach beyond the Hole, because 
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the rocks are all bare on the top of the cliff. 
I suppose the sand keeps dropping down, and 
the roll of the sea has spread it out as it fell. 
I have no doubt that hurricane piled the sand 
up a foot or more next to the cliff. That’s 
the reason I didn’t find the money. I willdig 
deeper now.” 

Satisfied with this reasoning, Leopold waded 
off to the Rosabel, which the tide had swung 
in towards the beach again. In the cuddy he 
had a lantern, — for use when he was outafter 
dark, — which he lighted. As he was obliged 
to supply bait for parties who went out fish- 
ing with him, he kept under the seat in the 
standing-room a boy’s shovel, which his fa- 
ther had given him years before, with which 
he dug clams on the beaches. Letting out 
the cable, the boat drifted still nearer to the 
beach, and the skipper landed, with his lan- 
tern and shovel. Throwing off his wet coat, 
he began to dig under Coffin Rock. He al- 
lowed considerable latitude in marking out the 
size of the hole, to allow for any possible want 
of accuracy in Harvey Barth’s observation. 

It was pitch dark after the shower, for the 
sky and the stars were obscured by dense 
clouds. Leopold had only the light of his 
lantern to enable him to work, and his task 
was gloomy enough to satisfy the veriest 
money-digger that ever delved into the earth 
for hidden treasure. In half an hour, more 
or less, he had dug the hole a foot deep, and 
then felt that he had reduced this part of the 
beach to its former elevation, at the time of 
the wreck of the Waldo. A descent of another 
foot would decide whether or not the treasure 
had an existence, save in the brain of the sick 
man. 

It was hard work, after a full day’s labor at 
the hotcl; but Leopold redoubled his exer- 
tions after he had removed the first foot of 
sand. As he proceeded, he cxamined every 
stonc he threw out of the hole, to assure him- 
self that he did not miss the bag of gold. The 
task began to be somewhat exciting, as the 
solution of the problem drew nearer. 

The hole which he had laid out was six feet 
square; and when he had thrown out all the 
sand and gravel to this depth, in order to 
save any unnecessary labor he began to dig 
in the middle of the excavation, for this was 
directly under the centre of the projecting 
rock. If Harvey Barth’s statement was ex- 
actly correct, the bag would be found where 
Leopold was now at work. Faster and faster 
he plied the shovel, the deeper he went, and, 
when he judged that the lower hole was nearly 
a foot deep, his excitement of mind was in- 
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tense. He had come to the last layer of sand 
he had to remove in making the second foot 
in depth. Placing his heel upon the shovel, 
he attempted to force it down the length of the 
blade; but something impeded its progress. 
It was not a rock, for it yielded slightly, and 
gave forth no sharp sound. Scraping out the 
sand with the shovel, Leopold began to paw 
it away with his mands. Presently he felt 
something which was neither sand nor gravel. 
He drew it forth from the hole, and held it 
up where the light of the lantern struck up- 
on it. 

It was the hidden treasure. 

The bag was just what Harvey Barth had 
described, and it weighed at least the four 
pounds and a half Avoirdupois which he had 
made it by his calculations. Leopold was tre- 
mendously excited, as he. seated himself on 
the brink of the hole, with the shot-bag in his 
hand. 

* Hallo, Le! 
from the water. 

It was Stumpy in Leopold’s old boat. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Is that you?” shouted a voice 


— In early times, when people like the 
Greeks and Romans were forbidden by their 
religion to quit the land where their fathers 
had been buried, they had recourse to some- 
thing like what the lawyers would call a fic- 
tion, if they wished to emigrate. When they 
founded a new city they dug a trench in the 
centre of the grounds destined for it, and 
threw in clods of earth from the country 
which they had just left. This ceremony 
they thought might enable them to say of 
their new home, This is my fatherland. Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Romulus, gives an ac- 
count of this ceremony at the founding of 
Rome. Romulus, according to this account, 
sent for men out of Etruria, now Tuscany, 
who directed him by sacred usages and writ- 
ten rules in all the ceremonies to be observed. 
First they dug a round trench about that 
which was afterwards the Comitium, or court 
of assembly. ‘‘Into this they solemnly threw 
the first fruits of all things either good by 
custom or necessary by nature; hen, every 
man taking a small piece of earth of the 
country from whence he came, they all threw 
them in promiscuously together.” Making 
this their centre, they described the city in a 
circle round it. Plutarch may be wrong, and 
this may never have happened in the case of 
Rome, but it appears quite certain that such 
a ceremony was not uncommon. J 
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HOLIDAYS. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


8 toyr-ew May-day, to begin, 
When some early bird may sing, 
And Jack and I both go 
Where the pink Mayflowers grow. 
There’s July Fourth, you know, 
When the horns begin to blow, 
And I’m sure to hear Jack’s gun 
Before my dream’s half done! 
And there’s Thanksgiving day, 
When grandma comes to stay, — 
Though the church-bells call us in, 
Yet playing is no sin. 
And then there’s Christmas, too, 
When good Santa Claus is due; 
And I think how, in Judea, 
Once the angels did appear, 
And a small star’s beckoning ray 
Led the wise men all the way, 
When, many centuries gone, 
The sweet Christ-child was born. 
And there is New Year’s day, — 
Such a splendid one for play, — 
When we sit up very late, 
Cracking nuts till nearly eight! 
There’s St. Valentine’s, indeed; 
But I give it little heed, — 
Though Jack he sent me once 
The picture of a dunce. 
And there’s Sunday, when I pray, 
‘Lord, deliver us each day;” 
And the organ peals, and then 
All the people say, ‘‘Amen!”’ 


—— Durinc the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, the famous daughter of Henry 
VIII., the ‘“‘tvunk-hose” was worn by the 
Earl of Leicester and his compeers. This 
article of dress was made of velvet, silk, satin, 
or damask, of the brightest colors. They 
were short and very full breeches, gathered 
into tight bands at a short distance above the 
knee, and distended so that their wearers 
could attain the coveted circumference of 
nearly three yards about the hips by a stuffing 
of curled horse hair, and sometimes bran was 
used. It is stated by an English writer that 
in searching the person of a young dandy 
arrested for some crime, the padding of his 
trunk-hose consisted of ‘‘a pair of sheets, 
two table-cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a 
hand-glass, a comb, and a night-cap.” It is 
not mentioned why this unfortunate dandy 
made himself a walking valise, as his offence 
was not larceny. * 
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THE LILY AND THE OBOSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER X. 
ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


HE condition of the old Count de La- 
borde grew steadily worse. The change 
to the land had done him no good, nor was 
all the loving care of Mimi of any avail what- 
ever. Every one felt that he was doomed; and 
Mimi herself, though she struggled against 
that thought, still had in her heart a dark ter- 
ror of the truth. This truth could at last be 
concealed no longer even from herself, for 
Pére Michel came to administer the holy 
eucharist to the dying man, and to receive 
his last confession. Mimi could not be pres- 
ent while the dying man unfolded to his priest 
the secrets of his heart, nor could she hope to 
know what those secrets were. But dark in- 
deed must they have bcen, and far, very far, 
beyond the scope of ordinary confessions, for 
the face of Pére Michel, as he came forth from 
that room, was pale and sombre; and so occu- 
pied was he with his own thoughts that he 
took no notice of the weeping girl who stood 
there, longing to hear from him some word 
of comfort. But Pére Michel had none to 
give. He left the house, and did not return 
till the next day. 

By that time all was over. Laborde had 
passed away in the night. The priest went in 
to look upon the form of the dead. Mimi was 
there, bowed down in the deepest grief, for she 
felt herself all alone in the world. The priest 
stood looking at the face of the dead for some 
time with that same gloom upon his face which 
had been there on the preceding day, when he 
left that bedside. At length he turned to 
Mimi. 

‘* Child,” said he, in a voice full of pity, ‘I 
will not attempt to utter any words of condo- 
lence. I know well how the heart feels during 
the first emotions of sorrow over bereave- 
ment. Words are useless. I can only point 
you to Heaven, where all comfort dwells, and 
direct you to remember in your prayers him 
who lies here. The church is yours, with all 
her holy offices. The dearest friend must turn 
away from the dead, but the church remains, 
and follows him into the other world. Your 
heart may still be consoled, for you can still 
do something for the dear father whom you 
loved. You can pray forthe soul of the de- 
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parted, and thus it will seem to you as though 
you have not altogether lost him. He will 
seem near you yet when you pray for him; 
your spirit will seem to blend with his; his 
presence will seem about you. And besides, 
my dear child, this also I wish to say: you 
are not altogether alone in the world. I will 
watch over you till you go wherever you may 
wish. It is not much that I can do; but per- 
haps I can do for you all that you may now 
wish to be done for yourself. Think of this, 
then, dear child, and whenever you wish to 
have a friend’s advice or assistance, come 
to me.” 

To this Mimi listened with streaming eyes; 
and as the priest ended, she pressed his hand « 
gratefully, and uttered some unintelligible 
words. His offer had come to her like balm. 
It did not seem now as though she was so 
desolate, for she had learned already to love 
the good priest with something of a daugh- 
ter’s feelings, and to trust in him profoundly. 

Laborde was buried in the little church- 
yard of Grand Pré; and now, in addition to 
the pangs of bereavement, Mimi began to feel 
other cares about her future. What was she 
to do? Could she go back to France? That 
was her only present course. But how? She 
could not go in the Aigle, for that frigate had 
left the day after her arrival, not having any 
time to spare. There was no other way of 
going to France now, except by going first to 
Louisbourg, and taking a ship from that place. 
But she was not left very long in suspense, for, 
two or three days after her father’s burial, the 
Count de Cazeneau came to sce her. 

‘*T hope,” he began, ‘‘ that it is not neces- 
sary for me to say to you how deeply I 
sympathize with you in your bercavement, 
for I myself have my own bereavement to 
mourn over—the loss of my best, my only 
friend, the friend of a lifetime, the high-mind- 
ed, the noble Laborde. The loss to me is 
irrevocable, and never can I hope to find any 
mere friend who may fill his place. We were 
always inseparable. We were congenial in 
taste and in spirit. My coming to America 
was largely duc to his unfortunate resolve to. 
come here, a resolve which I always combated 
to the best of my ability, and over which you 
and I must now mourn. But regrets are use- 
less, and it remains for both of us to see about 
the future.” 

This somewhat formal opening was quite 
characteristic of Cazeneau, who, being of a 
distant, reserved nature, very seldom allowed 
himself to unbend; and, though he threw as 
much softness into his voice and manner as 
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he was capable of using, yet Mimi felt repelled, 
and dreaded what might be coming. 

‘‘“When we were first picked up by the 
Aigle,” he continued, “it was in my power 
either to go direct to Louisbourg, or to come 
here, and then go on by land. Ichose to come 
here, for two reasons; first, because I hoped 
that my dear friend would be benefited by 
reaching the land as soon as possible, and I 
thought that the pure, fresh air, and genial 
climate, and beautiful scenery of this lovely 
place would exercise upon him an immediate 
effect for the better. Another purpose which 
I had was an official one. I wished to sec 
this place and this people with reference to 
my own administration and designs for the 
future. Unhappily, my hopes for my friend 
have proved unfounded, and my only conso- 
lation is that, though I have been disappoint- 
ed as a private man in my affections, yet, asa 
public official, I have been able, during my 
short stay here, to do good service to my 
country, in a way which my country’s enemies 
shall feel at a vital point before another year 
has passed away.” 

To this Mimi had nothing to say, for it was 
all preliminary, and she expected something 
more. She therefore waited in silence, though 
with much trepidation, to see what it might 
be that this man had in view with regard to 
her. Cazeneau then continued : — 

** As I have now done all that I intended to 
do in this place, it is my intention to set forth 
for Louisbourg byland. I have some faithful 
Indians as guides, and the journey is not very 
fatiguing. In Louisbourg you will be able to 
obtain every comfort, and there will be friends 
and associates for you, your own social equals, 
who may make your life pleasanter than it has 
been for a long time.” 

By this Cazeneau directly stated his inten- 
tion of taking Mimi with him to Louisbourg 
—a statement which did not surprise Mimi, for 
it was what she had expected. Now, however, 
that he said this, and in this way, without 
pretending to ask her consent, her trepidation 
increased, and she. thought with terror over 
that long and lonely journey, which she would 
have to make with this man and a band of 
savages. There was nothing else, however, 
to be done. She could neither hope nor de- 
sire to remain in Grand Pré. Her position 
was a painful one, and the only hope remain- 
ing was that of returning to France. And to 
go to Louisbourg was the surest way of doing 
that. One thing, however, she could not help 
asking, for this she felt to be a matter of ex- 
treme importance. 
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‘Is Pére Michel going?” 

‘“*He is,” said Cazeneau. ‘He has asked 
permission to go with our party, and I have 
granted it.” 

At this answer a great relief was felt by 
Mimi, and the future seemed less dark. 

“T have granted it,” said Cazeneau, ‘ be- 
cause he seems a harmless man, and may be 
useful in various ways, to me, hereafter, in 
my plans. He seems to know the people about 
here. I dare say he’s been here before. 

**Your position at Louisbourg,” continued 
Cazeneau, ‘‘ will be one which will be most 
honorable: as the daughter of the Count de 
Laborde, you will receive universal attention, 
and my influence shall be exerted to make 
everything contribute to your happincss. As 
commandant, I shall, of course, be supreme; 
my house will be like a small vice-regal court, 
and the little world of Louisbourg will all do 
homage to any one whom I may hold up be- 
fore them as a worthy object.” 

Cazeneau paused after he had said this. It 
was a speech which was uttered slowly and 
with emphasis, but its meaning was not alto- 
gether apparent to Mimi. Still there was 
enough of it intelligible to her to make it 
seem excessively unpleasant. What heexactly 
meant was of no importance, the general mean- 
ing being certainly this: that he designed for 
her some prolonged stay there, during which 
he intended to secure homage and respect for 
her. Now, that was a thing that Mimi re- 
coiled from with distaste. She had always 
detested this man, she had always shrunk 
from him. Her present position of depend- 
ence was most bitter; but to have that posi- 
tion continue wasintolerable. It was as though 
he tried to put himself into the place of her 
beloved father, — he, whom she regarded. as 
her father’s evil genius, — as though he in- 
tended to make himself her guardian, and in- 
troduce her as his ward. 

** You speak,” said she, in a trembling voice, 
‘* just as — as if— I— you supposed that I was 
going to live at Louisbourg.” 

‘“*And where else do you wish to live?” 
asked Cazeneau, placidly. 

‘“*T want to go home,” said Mimi, her eyes 
filling with tears, and her voice sounding like 
the wail of a child that has lost its way. 

‘* My poor child,” said Cazeneau, more ten- 
derly than he had yet spoken, ‘‘ you evidently 
do not understand your position as yet. Idid 
not intend to say anything about it; but, since 
you feel this way, and have spoken so, I sup- 
pose I must make some explanation. Well, 
then, my poor child, when your father left 
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France on this unfortunate errand, he turned 
all his property into money, expecting to use 
that money in America in some way, in that 
mysterious design of his which brought him 
out here. All this money was on board the 
Arethuse with him, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that it was all lost. I know that his 
grief over this, and the thought that he was 
leaving you penniless, did more to shorten 
his life than the sufferings which he had on 
the sea. He sank under it. He told me that 
he could not rally from it; and it was his utter 
hopelessness that made him give way so com- 
pletely. So, my poor child, this is your pres- 
ent situation: your father’s estates are sold, 
and are now in the hands of strangers; your 
father’s money is now at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, so that to return to France is, 
for the present at least, not to be thought of. 

‘¢For my part,” continued Cazeneau, as Mimi 
sat there dumb with horror at hearing this 
fresh and crushing news, ‘‘I do not see any- 
thing in your situation which need give you 
one moment’s uneasiness. You have lost your 
father, but your father’s best friend still lives, 
and he will never see the daughter of his friend 
know one single trouble, if he can helpit. We 
were more than brothers. Suppose you try 
to think of me with something of the same 
confidence that your father felt. I, for my 
part, will put you in his place. You shall 
never know acare. You may consider your- 
self rich. You shall have no trouble except 
that deep sorrow which you feel as a fond 
daughter.” 

‘*T cannot live in America,” moaned Mimi, 
despairingly, recoiling in her heart from 
Cazeneau, and dreading him more than ever. 
‘“‘Tcannot. I want to go home; or, if I have 
no home, I want to go to France. I will enter 
a convent.” 

Cazencau smiled at this. 

“Such a wish, dear child,” said he, ‘is 
quite natural now, in the first freshness of 
your bereavement; but time alleviates all sor- 
row, and you may think differently hereafter. 
As to returning to France, you shall most 
certainly do that. I intend to go back after 
a time; and you will once more live in our 
dear, native land. But for the present, Ict us 
not talk of these things. Louisbourg is now 
our destination. Fear nothing. You shall 
not know acare. You shall be guarded from 
every want, and every wish shall be gratificd. 
You shall find yourself surrounded by the 
most anxious, and tender, and solicitous care 
for your happiness.” 
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and more impassioned manner than Cazeneau 
had thus far used, and their effect upon Mimi 
was so much the more unpleasant. He then 
raised her hand to his lips, with respectful af- 
fection, and took his departure. 

Mimi was for a time quite overwhelmed. 
The sorrow which she had experienced for her 
father gave way to a new feeling — one of ter- 
ror, deep, dark, and irremovable — about her- 
self and her own future. All Cazeneau’s 
words recurred to her, and the more she 
thought of them, the more hateful did they 
seem. Out of them all several things ap- 
peared plain to her mind. 

First, that she was a pauper. Of Cazencau’s 
words she did not doubt the truth. It seemed 
in the highest degree probable. She had all 
along known that her father had come to 
America to search after some of the Montre- 
sors, and to makereparation. Cazeneau now 
had informed her that he had turned all his 
property into money. It must have been for 
that purpose. The thought had never oc- 
curred to her before; but, now that it was 
stated, she did not dream of doubting it. It 
seemed too true. 

Secondly, she saw that Cazeneau, for some 
reason or other, was determined to keep her 
under his control. He was determined not to 
allow her to return to France, and not to enter 
aconvent. He was bent upon associating her 
with his own life, and causing her to be ad- 
mired in Louisbourg. Added to this was his 
promise to take her back to France with him- 
self. All this showed that he would on no 
account allow her to part with him. What 
was the meaning of it all? And now the 
thought could no longer be kept out of her 
mind: Cazeneau’s purpose was to make her 
his wife. 

His wife! 

The thought was to her most odious; but, 
having once prescnted itself, she could not 
argue it away, nor could she get rid of it at 
all. Yes, that was the meaning that lurked 
behind his words all the time. That was the 
meaning of his promise to make her admired 
and happy. 

Finally she remembered how he had stated 
to her the fact that he was supreme in Louis- 
bourg, and that through his grandeur she was 
to receive homage from all the lesser throng. 
To her this seemed like a plain statement 
that she was in his power, and entirely at 
his mercy. " 

And now, what could she do? The future 
was worse than ever. She was completely in 





These last words were spoken in a warmer 
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the power of a man whom she detested —a 
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man upon whom she looked as her father’s 
evil genius, as one whose evil counsel had 
long ago led her father to that act which he 
had atoned for by remorse and death. She 
was now in the hands of this villain. Escape 
seemed impossible. He was supreme here. 
From him there was noappeal. And she was 
a beggar. But, even if she were rich, what 
hope could she have against him? 

As she asked herself this question, there 
was no answer. She did not know what she 
could do, and could scarcely hope that she 
would ever know. 

It was in this state of mind that Pére Michel 
found her, on the evening of that day. Mimi 
saw his arrival with intense delight. Here 
seemed one who might relieve her in her dis- 
tress. Accordingly she proceeded to tell him 
her whole story, — all the words of Cazeneau, 
—with all its implied meaning, and all her 
own fears, from beginning to end. 

The priest heard her narration in pro- 
found silence, and after she had told him all, 
he remained in deep thought for some time, 
while Mimi sat anxiously awaiting what he 
might say. 

‘* My dear child,” said the priest, at length, 
‘itis difficult for me to give you advice, for 
your situation is most unpleasant, and most 
distressing to me. I can only entreat you to 
put your trust in that Heaven who never de- 
serts the innocent. You must go to Louis- 
bourg—there is no hope of escaping that. 
Besides, you yourself wish to go there. The 
Count de Cazencau certainly has the chief 
power therc; but whether he is omnipotent 
remains to be seen. Who knows what other 
powers may be there? I have known cases 
‘where the commandant has had powerful ri- 
vals, — such as the admiral of the ficct, or some 
subordinate who had influence at court at 
home. I have known places where the bishop 
could interfere and prevent his doing wrong. 
So, be calm, my daughter, put your trust in 
Heaven, and recollect that the commandant 
cannot break through all restraints, but that 
there must be some barriers that he cannot 
force. If you wish the protection of the church, 
that will always be yours. Beware how you 
do anything rashly. Confide in me. Perhaps, 
after all,-these troubles may have a good 
end.” 

CHAPTER XI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


For more than a’ week Claude had been 
kept in confinement, and -had seen nothing 
of any of his former acquaintances. The 
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confinement was not so close as it might have 
been, and escape was not absolutely impossi- 
ble, for the window which lighted the chamber 
was merely a wooden sash, with four panes 
of glass, which Claude could have removed, 
had he been so disposed. But this he was 
not inclined to do, and for two reasons. One 
reason was, because, if he did get out, he had 
no idea where to go. Annapolis Royal was 
the nearest settlement belonging to the Eng- 
lish; but he did not know in which direction 
itlay. He knew, however, that between Grand 
Pré and that place the country was settled by 
the French, among whom he could not go with- 
out being captured by his pursuers, while if he 
took to the woods he would be sure to fall into 
the hands of the Indians, who were the zeal- 
ous allies of the French. Such a prospect 
was of itself sufficient to deter him from the 
attempt toescape. But there was also another 
reason. He could not bear the thought of 
leaving Mimi forever, and never sceing her 
again. If he should succeed in escaping to 
Annapolis Royal, it would be an eternal sep- 
aration between her and himself. Grand Pré 
seemcd pleasant to him since she was here; 
and he thought it better to be a prisoner here 
than a free man elsewhere. He, therefore, de- 
liberately preferred to run any risk that might 
be before him, with the faint hope of seeing 
Mimi again, rather than to attempt flight. 

What had happened since he had come here 
he did not know very clearly. From conver- 
sation which he had overheard he had gath- 
ered that Laborde was dead; but, when he 
asked any of them about it, they refused to 
tell him anything at all. Claude was, there- 
fore, left to make the most that he could out 
of this vague information. But the intelli- 
gence caused him to feel much anxiety about 
Mimi. He remembered well all that she had 
ever told him, and could not help wondering 
what she would do under present circum- 
stances. Would she be willing to remain in 
the ncighborhood of Cazeneau? But how 
could she help it? Would not Cazeneau take 
advantage of her present loneliness to urge 
forward any plans that he might have about 
her? 

Already the suspicion had come to Claude 
that Cazeneau had certain plans about Mimi. 
What he thought was this: that Laborde was 
rich, that Mimi was his heiress, and that Caze- 
neau was a man of profligate life and ruined 
fortunes, who was anxious to repair his for- 
tunes by marrying this heiress. To such a 


}man the disparity in their years would make 
_no difference, nor would he particularly care 
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whether Mimi loved him or not, so long as he 
could make her his wife, and gain control over 
her property. What had given him this idea 
about Cazeneau’s position and plans it is dif- 
ficult to say; but it was probably his own 
jealous fears about Mimi, and his deep detes- 
tation of his enemy. 

And now he began to chafe against the 
narrow confines of his chamber with greater 
impatience. He longed to have some one 
with whom he could talk. He wondered wheth- 
er Cazeneau would remain here much longer, 
and, if he went away, whether he would take 
Mimi or leave her. He wondered, also, 
whether he would be taken to Louisbourg. 
He felt as if he would rather go there, if 
Mimi was to go, even at the risk of his life, 
than remain behind after she had left. But 
all his thoughts and wonders resulted in noth- 
ing whatever, for it was impossible to create 
any knowledge out of his own conjectures. 

He was in the midst of such thoughts as 
these when his ears were attracted by the 
sound of a familiar voice. He listened atten- 
tively. It was the voice of Pére Michel. No 
sooner had Claude satisfied himself that it was 
indeed the priest, than he felt sure that he 
had come here to visit him; and a little long- 
er waiting showed that this was the case. 
There were advancing footsteps. Madame 
Comeau opened the door, and Pére Michel 
entered the chamber. The door was then 
shut, and the two were alone. 

So overcome was Claude by joy that he 
flung himself into the priest’s arms and em- 
braced him. The good priest seemed to re- 
ciprocate his emotion, for there were tears in 
his eyes, and the first words that he spoke 
were in tremulous tones. 

‘* My son,” the priest commenced, in gentle, 
paternal tones, and in a voice that was tremu- 
lous with emotion, ‘‘ you must calm yourself.” 
Then, suddenly speaking in English, he said, 
‘It is necessaire dat we sall spik Ingeles, for 
ze peuple of ze house may suspeck —” 

Upon this Claude poured forth a torrent of 
questions in English, asking about Laborde, 
Cazeneau, Zac, and Mimi. It will not be 
necessary to report the words of the priest in 
his broken English, but rather to set them 
down according to the sense of them. So the 
priest said, — 

‘You speak too fast, my son. One thing 
at a time. The poor Laborde is dead and 
buried. The Count Cazeneau is about to go 
to Louisbourg. Mimi is going with him.” 

‘*Mimi going with him!” cried Claude, in 
deep agitation. 








‘*Be calm, my son. Do not speak so loud. 
I have told the people of this house that your 
life is in danger, and that I have come as a 
priest, to hear your last confession. I do not 
wish them to suspect my real errand. We 
may talk as we wish, only do not allow your- 
self to be agitated.” 

‘*But tell me,” said Claude, in a calmer 
voice, ‘* how is it possible that Mimi can trust 
herself with Cazeneau?” 

“* Ma fot,” said the priest, ‘it is possible, 
for she cannot help it. But do not fear. Iam 
going to accompany them, and, as far as my 
feeble power can do anything, I will watch 
over her, and see that she suffers no injustice. 
I hope that Heaven will assist her innocence 
and my protection; so do not allow yourself 
to be uneasy about her; but hope for the best, 
and trust in Heaven.” 

At this Claude was silent for a few mo- 
ments. At length he said, — 

‘*O, Pére Michel, must I stay here when 
she goes? Can you tell me what they are 
going to do with me?” 

“It is about yourself that I am going to 
speak, and it was for this that I came,” said 
the priest. 

‘* Can I go with the others to Louisbourg?” 
asked Claude, eagerly; for he thought only 
of being near Mimi. 

** Heaven forbid!” said the priest. ‘It is in 
a far different way that you are to go. Listen 
tome. The Count de Cazeneau is going to 
set out to-morrow, with a party of Indians as 
escort. Mimi is to be taken with him. I am 
going too. It is his intention to leave you 
here for a time, till his escort canreturn. They 
will then take you to Louisbourg. If he can 
find any Indians on the way whom he can make 
use of, he will send them here for you. But 
meantime you are to be kept imprisoned here. 

‘*Now, I am acquainted with the Indians 
better than most men. I lived in Acadie for- 
merly, long enough to be well known to the 
whole tribe. Iam also well known to the Aca- 
dians. Among the Indians and the Acadians 
there are many who would willingly lay down 
their lives for me. I could have delivered you 
before this; but I saw that you were not in 
any immediate danger, so I preferred post- 
poning it until the Count de Cazeneau had 
left. I do not wish him to suspect that I have 
any interest in you; and when he hears of 
your escape, I do not wish him to thin.. that I 
had anything to do with it. But I have al- 
ready made all the plans that are necessary, 
and the men are in this neighborhood with 
whom I ha.e arranged for your escape.” 
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‘* What is the plan?” asked Claude, eagerly. 

‘*T will tell you,” said the priest. ‘* There 
are six Indians, all of them devoted to me. 
They will guide you to a place of safety, and 
will be perféctly faithful to you as long as they 
are with you. They are ready to go anywhere 
with you, to do anything for you, even to the 
extent of laying down their lives for you. It 
is for my sake that they are willing to show 
this devotion. I have presented you to them 
as my representative, and they look upon you 
as they would look upon me. But, first of all, 
you are to get out of this. Can you open that 
window?” 

**It was fastened tight whery.I first came,” 
said Claude; ‘‘ but I have loosened it, so that 
I can take it out very quickly.” 

‘Very good. Now, one of these Indians 
will be here to-morrow night. We shall leave 
to-morrow morning; and I do not want you 
to be rescued till after our departure. At mid- 
night, to-morrow, then, the Indian will be 
here. He will give a sound like a frog, im- 
mediately outside, under the window. You 
must then open the window. If you see him 
or hear him, you must then get out, and he 
will take you to the woods. After that he and 
the rest of the Indians will take you through 
the woods to Port Royal, which they call An- 
napolis Royal. Here you will be safe from 
Cazeneau until such time as may suit you to 
go back to Boston. Annapolis Royal is about 
twenty-four leagues from this place, and you 
can easily go there in two days.” 

Claude listened to all this without a word; 
and; after the priest had ended, he remained 
silent for some time, with his eyes fixed on 
the floor. 


‘* The Indians will be armed,” said the priest,- 


‘and will have a rifle and a sword for you. 
So you need have no trouble about anything.” 

‘“*My dear Pére Michel,” said Claude, at 
last, ‘‘ you lay me under very great obliga- 
tions; but will you not add to them by allow- 
ing me to select my own route?” 

‘*Yourown route?” asked the priest. “‘ What 
do you mean? “You don’t know the country, 
especially the woods, while these Indians will 
be at home there.” 

‘* What I mean is this,” said Claude: ‘ will 
you not allow me the use of this Indian es- 
cort in another direction than the one you 
mention?” 

** Another direction? Why, where else can 
you possibly go? Annapolis is the nearest 
place for safety.” : 

‘*T should very much prefer,” said Claude, 
‘**to go to Canso.” 





‘* To Canso!” said the priest, in great sur- 
prise; ‘‘to Canso! Why, you would comeon 
our track!” 

‘*That is the very reason why I wish to go 
there. Once in Canso, I should be as safe as 
in Annapolis.” 

The priest shook his head. 

‘¢ From what I hear, Canso cannot be a safe 
place for youverylong. England and France 
are on the eve of war, and Cazeneau expects 
to get back Acadie — a thing that is very easy 
for him to do. But why do you wish to ven- 
ture so near to Louisbourg? Cazeneau will 
be there now; and it will be a very different 
place from what it would have been had you 
not saved Cazeneau from the wreck, and made 
him your enemy.” 

‘*My dear Pére Michel,” said Claude, ‘I 
will be candid with you. The reason why I 
wish to go in that direction is for the sake of 
being near to Mimi, and on account of the 
hope I have that I may rescue her.” 

‘*Mimi! Rescue her! ” exclaimed the priest, 
astonished, not at the young man’s feelings 
towards Mimi, for those he had already dis- 
covered, but rather at the boldness of his plan, 
— ‘‘rescue her! Why howcan you possibly 
hope for that, when she will be under the vigi- 
lant eye of Cazeneau?” 

‘*T will hope it, at any’rate,” said Claude. 
‘* Besides, Cazeneau will not be vigilant, as he 
will not suspect that he is followed. His In- 
dians will suspect nothing. I may be able, by 
means of my Indians, to entice her away, es- 
pecially if you prepare her mind for my en- 
terprise.” 

The priest was struck by this, and did not 
have any argument against it; yet the project 
was evidently distasteful to him. : 

‘*It's madness,” said he. ‘‘ My poor boy, 
it may cost you your life.” 

“Very well,” said Claude; ‘‘let it go. 
rather not live, if I can’t have Mimi.” 

The priest looked at him sadly and sol- 
emnly. 

‘* My poor boy,” said he, ‘‘ has it gone so 
far as that with you?” 

‘ As far as that — yes,” said Claude, ‘‘ and 
farther. Recollect I saved her life. It seems 
to me as if Heaven threw her in my way; and 
I'll not give her up without striking a blow. 
Think of that scoundrel Cazeneau. Think of 
the danger she is in while under his power. 
There is no hope for her if he once gets her 
in Louisbourg; the only hope for her is before 
she reaches that place; and the only one who 
can save her is myself. Are my Indians faith- 
ful for an enterprise of that kind?” 
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‘*T have already told you,” said the priest, 
‘that they would all lay down their lives for 
you. They will go wherever you lead. And 
now, my dear son,” continued the priest, ‘I 
did not think that you would dream of an en- 
terprise like this. But, since you have made 
the proposal, and since you are so earnest 
about it, why, I make no opposition. I say, 
come, in Heaven’s name. Follow after us; 
and, if you can come up with us, and effect a 
communication with Mimi, do so. Your In- 
dians must be careful; and you will find that 
they can be trusted in a matter of this kind. 
If I see that you are coming up with us, and 
find any visitors from you, I will prepare Mimi 
for it. But suppose you succeed in rescuing 
her,” added the priest, ‘“‘have you thought 
what you would do next?” 

‘*No,” said Claude, ‘‘nor do I intend to 
think about that. It will depend upon where 
Iam. If I am near Canso, I shall go there, 
and trust to finding some fisherman; if not, I 
shall trust to my Indians to take us back 
through the woods to Annapolis. But there’s 
one thing that you might do.” 

‘* What?” . 


‘‘Zac —is he on board the schooner, or 
ashore?” 


‘‘The skipper?” said the priest. ‘No, I 





have not seen him. I think he must be aboard 
the schooner. It is my intention to commu- 
nicate with him before I leave this place.” 

‘Do so,” said Claude, eagerly; ‘‘ and see 
if you can’t get him free, as you have man- 
aged for me; and if you can persuade him, 
or beg him, for me, to sail around to Canso, 
and meet me there, all will be well.: That is 
the very thing we want. If he will only prom- 
ise to go there, I will push on to Canso my- 
self, at all hazards.” 

The priest now prepared to go. A few 
more words were exchanged, after which 
Claude and Pére Michel embraced. The priest 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

‘¢‘ Adieu, my dear son,” said he. 
we may meet again.” 

“‘ Adieu, dear Pére Michel,” said Claude. 
‘“‘T shall never forget your kindness.” 

With this farewell, the two separated; the 
priest went out, and the door was fastened 
again upon Claude. 

For the remainder of that night, Claude did 
not sleep much. His mind was filled with the 
new prospect that the priest’s message had 
opened before him. The thought of being 
free once more, and at the head of a band of 
devoted followers, on the track of Mimi, filled 
him with excitement. That he would be able 


“T hope 


“¢ 
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to overtake the party of Cazeneau, he did not 
doubt; that he would be able to rescue Mimi, 
he felt confident. The revulsion from gloom 
and despondency to hope and joy was com- 
plete} and the buoyant nature of Claude 
made the transition an easy one. It was with 
difficulty that he could prevent himself from 
bursting forth into songs. But this would 
have been too dangerous, since it would have 
attracted the attention of the people of the 
house, and led them to suspect that the priest 
had spoken other words to him than those 
of absolution; or they might report this sud- 
den change to Cazeneau, and thereby excite 
his suspicions. 

The next day came. Claude knew that on 
this day Cazeneau and his party had left, for 
he overheard the people of the house speaking 
about it. According to their statements, the 
party had left at about four in the morning. 
This filled Claude with a fever of impatience, 
for he saw that this first day’s march would 
put them a long way ahead, and make it dif- 
ficult for him to catch up with them. But 
there was only one day, and he tried to com- 
fort himself with the thought that he could 
travel faster than the others, and also that the 
priest and Mimi would both manage to retard 
their progress, so as to allow him tocatch up. 

The day passed thus, and evening came at 
last. Hour after hour went by. All the fam- 
ily retired, and the house was still. Claude 
then slowly, and carefully, and noiselessly re- 
moved the window from its place. Then he 
waited. The hours still passed on. At last 
he knew that it must be about midnight. 

Suddenly he heard, immediately outside, a 
low, guttural sound—the well-known sound 
of afrog. It was the signal mentioned by the 
priest. The time had come. 

He put his head cautiously outside. Crouched 
there against the wali of the house, close un- 
derneath, he saw a dusky figure. A low, 
whispered warning came up. Claude respond- 
ed in a similar manner. Then, softly and 
noiselessly, he climbed out of the window. 
His feet touched the ground. No one had 
heard him. He was saved. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PARSON AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 


A map of this partof America, in this ycar, 
— 1743, — would show a very different sccne 
from that which is presented by one of the 


present date. The country held by the Eng- 
lish did not reach beyond the Kennebec, al- 
though claimed by them. But north of this 
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river it was all in the virtual possession of 
the French, and on the map it was distin- 
guished by the French colors. A line drawn 
from the mouth of the Penobscot, due north, 
to the River St. Lawrence, divided New Eng- 
land from the equally extensive territory of 
New Scotland, or Nova Scotia. This New 
England was bordered on the east by Nova 
Scotia, on the north by the River St. Law- 
rence, and on the west by the province of New 
York. But in New England the French col- 
ors prevailed over quite one half of this terri- 
tory; and in Nova Scotia, though all was 
claimed by the English, every part was ac- 
tually held by the French, except one or two 
points of a most unimportant character. 

Looking over such a map, we perceive the 
present characteristics all gone, and a vast 
wilderness, full of roaming tribes of Indians, 
filling the scene. North of Boston there are 
a few towns; but beyond the little town of 
Falmouth, the English settlements are all 
called Fort this and Fort that. Up the valley 
of the Kennebec is the mark of a road to 
Quebec; and about half way, at the head wa- 
ters of the Kennebec, a point is marked on the 
map with these words: ‘* Indian and French 
rendezvous. Extremely proper fora fort, which 
would restrain the French and curb the Abe- 
nakki Indians.” And, also: ‘“‘ From Quebec to 
Kennebek River mouth, not much above half 
way to Boston, and one third to New York, 
thence by that R. and ye Chaudiere ye road to 
Canada is short.” 

North of the St. Lawrence is a vast country, 
which is called New France. As Old France 
and Old England struggle for the supremacy 
in the old world, so New France and New Eng- 
land strugg!e for the supremacy in the new 
world, and the bone of contention is this very 
district alluded to, —this border-ground, called 
by the French L’Acadie, but claimed by the 
English as Nova Scotia, which bordered both 
on New England and New France. 

This debatable territory on the map is full 
of vast waste spaces, together with the names 
of savage tribes never heard of before or since, 
some of which are familiar names, merely 
spelled in an unusual manner, while others 
owe their origin, perhaps, to the imagination 
of the map-maker or his informant. Thus, 
for example, we have Massasuk, Arusegenti- 
cook, Saga, Dahok, and others of equally 
singular sound. 

In this debatable territory are numerous 
forts, both French and English. These are 
situated, for the most part, in the valleys of 
rivers, for the very good reason that these 
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valleys afford the best places for settlement, 
and also for the further reason that they are 
generally used as the most convenient routes 
of travel by those who go by land from one 
post toanother. These forts are numerous on 
the west of New England; they also stud the 
map in various places towards the north. The 
valley of the St. John, in Nova Scotia, is 
marked by several of these. Farther on, the 
important isthmus which connects the penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia with the main land is pro- 
tected by the strong post called Fort Beau- 
sejour. 

In this peninsula of Nova Scotia, various 
settlements are marked. One is named Minas, 
which is also known as Grand Pré, a large and 
important community, situated in. one of the 
most beautiful and fertile valleys in America. 
In the neighborhood of this are a half dozen 
points, marked with the general name of 
French settlements, while the vacant places 
between and beyond are marked with the 
name Mic Macs, which is the title of the 
Indians who inhabit Nova Scotia. One post 


here, however, possesses a singular interest 
in the eyes of the good people of Boston. It 
is marked on the map by the name of Annap- 
olis, once the French Port Royal, but now the 
only English post of any consequence in all 


Nova Scotia. Here resides the handful of 
Englishmen who claim to rule the province. 
But the government is a mockery, and the 
French set it at defiance. If England wishes 
to assert her power here, she must have a far 
different force in the country from the hand- 
ful of ragged and ill-armed soldiers who mount 
guard on the tumble-down forts at Annap- 
olis. 

Beyond all these, at the extreme east of the 
peninsula, is an island called by the French 
Ile Royale, and by the English Cape Breton. 
This is held by the French. Here is their 
greatest stronghold in America, except Que- 
bec, and one, too, which is regarded by Bos- 
ton with greater jealousy and dread than the 
latter, since it is-actually nearer, is open win- 
ter and summer, and can strike a more imme- 
diate blow. 

This was the extreme eastern outpost of 
French power in America. Here the French 
colonies reached out their arms to the mother 
country. Here began that great, chain of for- 
tresses,which ran up the valleys of navigable 
rivers, and connected with the great fortress 
of Quebec the almost impregnable outpost 
of Ticonderoga, and the posts of Montreal 
Island. From these the chain of military oc- 
cupation extended itself towards the south, 
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through the valleys of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, until they were connected with the 
flourishing colony at New Orleans. 

Thus it was, and with these advantages, that 
the French engaged in the great and momen- 
tous conflict with the English for the posses- 
sion of America, and on the side of the former 
were the greater part of the wild and warlike 
Indians. 

And now let us return to our friend Zac, 
who for some time has been lost sight of. 

When the Aigle came to anchor, the schoon- 
er did the same, and lay under her guns, some 
miles out from the shore. Zac had been al- 
lowed a certain amount of freedom, for, as the 
lieutenant had promised, his hands had not 
been bound. The same liberty was allowed 
to the others on board. Six French seamen 
were on board, who navigated the schooner, 
and acted as her guard. These were armed, 
while Zac and his friends were all unarmed. 
While sailing up the bay this guard was hard- 
ly necessary, as the schooner was under the 
guns of the frigate; but afterwards the ne- 
cessity was more apparent. 

The Aigle could not wait at Grand Pré long- 
er than was requisite to land those who were 
going ashore. The boat that landed these 
brought back a half dozen Acadians from 
Grand Pré, whom it left on board the schoon- 
er. Then, taking back again her own seamen, 
the Aigle spread her white wings, and sailed 
away for da belle France. 

Zac saw this change in affairs with varied 
feelings. First of all, he had half hoped that 
he might be let off, after all; partly because it 
was not a time of formal war, and partly be- 
cause the schooner had saved some important 
lives, and therefore, at the very least, ought 
to be let off. But this change in her masters 
dispelled Zac’s hope, and made him see that 
there was not at all any prospect of an imme- 
diate release. From that moment Zac gave 
up all hope of any release whatever, and be- 
gan to see that, if escape were to be made, it 
must be effected by his own skill and daring. 

The new-comers seemed willing to maintain 
the old state of things, and showed -no incli- 
nation to keep their prisoners in bonds. They 
were a good-natured lot, with simple, unso- 
phisticated faces, and looked with amiable 
smiles upon the schooner and its company. 
Still, they were all stout, able-bodied fellows, 
and all were armed. The leader was a man 
of about forty, who seemed to be regarded by 
the rest with considerable respect. He was 
also able to speak a few words of English. 
They contented themselves with keeping a 
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general lookout over the schooner and its 
crew, and taking turns at the night-watch. 

In fact, the simple confidence of the Acadi- 
ans in the security of their guard seemed to 
be justified by circumstances. These six stout 
men were armed; Zac and his followers were 
unarmed. All the floating craft in the Basin 
belonged to the Acadians, and all the settle- 
ments. For Zac to escape by water was 
scarcely possible, and to get off by land was 
not to be thought of. The nearest English 
settlement was many miles away, and to reach 
it he would have to run the gantlet of a pop- 
ulation of French and Indians. 

Day after day passed, and Zac spent most 
of the time in meditating over his situation 
and kecping his eyes and ears on the alert. 
He understood pretty well that to the villany 
of Cazencau were due both his own captivity 
and the more scrious danger which threatened 
his friend. It was from Margot that he had 
first heard of Cazeneau as an enemy, and little 
more had he been able to find out beyond 
what she had told him in the brief conversa- 
tion already related. The illness of Laborde 
had necessitated her attendance on her mas- 
ter and mistress, and prevented any further 
confidences. Only a few occasional greetings 
were possible after that. Then followed the 


arrival of the Aigle, and the transfer of Mar- 


got with the rest to the French frigate. Zac 
had consequently been left in the dark as to 
the particular villany of Cazeneau towards 
Laborde and Mimi. But he had seen enough 
and felt enough to be sure that his enmity, 
from whatever cause it arose, was of no com- 
mon kind, that Claude was in great danger, 
and that he himself was involved in the same 
peril, though to a less degree. This convic- 
tion served, therefore, to keep his mind con- 
tinually on the alert, so as to find out what 
was the present situation of Claude, and also 
to devise and lay hold of some plan of action 
for himself. 

In his thoughts the good Pére Michel was 
suggested as the only one who could do any- 
thing for either of them. What his influence 
might be, he could not guess; but he at least 
believed in his friendliness and good faith, 
and he could not help feeling that the priest 
would do all that was possible. It seemed to 
him not unlikely that the priest might come 
out to see him, and convey to him some in- 
formation about the present state of affairs in 
Grand Pré. And besides this, he could not 
help feeling a vague hope that, even if the 
priest were unable to do anything, he might 
receive some sort of a message from one whom 
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he could not help as regarding in the light of 
a friend — namely, the amiable Margot. 

The situation had been accepted by the rest 
of the ship’s company without any great dis- 
play of emotion. Biler’s melancholy remained 
unchanged, and still, as of yore, he passed 
much of his time at the ‘mast-head, contem- 
plating the universe, and eating raw turnips. 
Jericho remained as busy as ever, and cared 
for his pots,:and his kettles, and his pans, 
without apparently being conscious that his 
master was a slave now, as well as himself. 
Upon Terry, also, the yoke of captivity lay 
but lightly. It was not in the nature of Terry 
to be downcast or sullen; and the simple cx- 
pedients which had led him to fraternize with 
the shipwrecked sailors had afterwards en- 
abled him to fraternize equally well with the 
crew of the Aigle that had been put on board. 
These had gone, and it remained now for him 
to come to an understanding with the Acadi- 
ans. Constant practice had made him more 
capable, and, in addition to his own nat- 
ural advantages, he had also learned a few 
French words, of which he made constant use 
in the most efficient way. The Acadians re- 
sponded to Terry’s advances quite as readily 
as any of the others had done; and before 
they had been on board one day, they were 
all singing and laughing with the merry Irish 
lad, and going into fits of uproarious mirth 
at Terry’s incessant use of the few French 
words which he had ‘learned; for it was Ter- 
ry’s delight to stop each one of them and in- 
sist on shaking hands, whenever he met them, 
saying at the same time, with all the gravity 
in the world, — 

‘“*Commy voo porty voo, bong tong. Bon 
jure, moosoo!” 

Thus nearly a week passed, and during all 
that time Zac had heard nothing about the 
fate of his friends ashore. Neither the priest 
nor Margot sent him any message whatever. 
The Acadians themselves did not hold any 
communication with the shore, but remained 
on board quite placidly, in a state of calm 
content —as placidly, indeed, as though they 
had been living on board the Parson all their 
lives. 

During all the time Zac had been meditating 
over his situation, and trying to see his way 
out of it. At length a ray of light began to 
dawn into his mind, which illuminated his 
present position, and opened up to him a way 
of action. One day after dinner, while the 
Acadians were lolling in the sun, and while 
Terry was smoking his pipe forward, Zac saun- 
tered up to him in a careless fashion, and 
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placing himself near Terry, where he could 
not be overheard, he began to talk in an easy 
tone with the other. 

. “ Terry, lad,” said he, ‘‘I’m getting tired o’ 
this here.” 

‘“‘ Faix, an’ it’s mesilf that’s been waitin’ to 
hear ye say that same for a week an’ more — 
so it is.” ’ ‘ 

‘* Wal, ye see, I ben a turnin’ it over in my 
mind, and hain’t altogether seen my way clear 
afore; but now it seems to me as how it’s a 
burnin’ shame to stand this here any longer.” 

“Thrue for you; an’ so it is,” said Terry. 
‘*An’ so, ef ye’ve got anythin’ on yer mind 
that ye want to do, why, out with it, for I'm 
yer man.” 

‘““Wal, ye see,” resumed Zac, ‘‘ it’s this here: 
I don’t want to go away out o’ this jest yet.” 

‘““Not go away! Tare an’ ages,” cried Ter- 
ry; ‘‘ d’ye want to be a prisoner?” : 

‘*Course not. I mean this: I don’t want to 
go an’ leave my friend here, Motier, in the 
hands of the Philistines.” 

** Sure ye can’t do anythin’ for him; an’ he’s 
among his own kin — so he is; for he jabbers 
French ayqual to the best of thim.” 

“No, I can’t do anything for him as I am; 
that’s a fact; and so I’m bound to put myself 
in a position whar I can do somethin’; that 
is, ’m bound to seize this here schewner, an’ 
bring the old Parson back to the fold.” 

‘‘Arrah, sure, an’ that’s the right sort of 
talk—so it is; an’ it’s mesilf that’s glad to 
hear ye. An’so, what is it, captain dear? Out 
with it. Tell me what yer plan is, an’ I’m 
wid ye—so I am.” 

‘I think, Terry, that we can manage to get 
the schewner from these chaps — can’t we?” 

‘*Sure we can. Sure, an’ I’d ingage to do 
it alone, almost.” 

“They don’t watch much.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

‘The two that watch at night sleep half the 
time.” 

‘* Sure, an’ that’s thrue for you, for I’ve seed 
thim at it whin I was asleep mesilf.” 

‘** We can git Jericho to bar down the cabin 
door, Terry, an’ then you an’I can seize the 
two on deck.” 

‘**Aisy enough—so it is. 
dead asleep — so they will.” 

‘* Wal, thar we'll have them; an’ thenI hope 
to be able to bring a pressure on the natyves 
of these regions by which I may git my friend 
out of their clutches.” 

‘**Sure, an’I don’t onderstand ye at all, 
at all.” 


‘Why, I’ll have these six Acadians prison- 


They'll all be 
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ers, an’ then I'll sail up off Grand Pré, an’ 
threaten to cut the throats of all of them if 
they don’t send off Motier to me in ten min- 
utes.” 

‘“*Tare an’ ages!” cried Terry. ‘‘ Whoroo! 
but isn’t that the plan? It is. It bates the 
wurruld —so it does. An’ whin’ll ye begin, 
captain, darlint?” 

‘*To-night,” said Zac. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A STROKE FOR LIBERTY. 


Zac and Terry talked fora long time over the 
plan, trying to chat in an off-hand and care- 
less manner, so as not to excite any suspicion. 
No suspicion appeared to be raised among the 
Acadians, who took no notice of them what- 
ever. So Zac and Terry had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to arrange all the details of the plan, 
and it was decided that Terry should indicate 
to Jericho what was to be done by him. It 
was agreed that the best time would be about 
three o’clock in the morning; for then the 
Acadians below would all be in their sound- 
est sleep, while those who kept watch on deck 
would probably, in accordance with their usu- 
al careless.fashion, be sunk into a slumber no 
less sound. Terry at length left Zac, and 
moved about in a desultory fashion, after 
which he finally settled down among the 
Acadians, and began to sing to them the im- 
mortal strain of St. Patrick. 

Although Zac had upon his mind the weight 
of such an important enterprise, yet it did not 
at all interfere with his usual slumbers. He 
went to bed at nine, and slept soundly. At 
about half past two he awoke, and waited a 
little longer. Then he roused Terry and Jeri- 
cho. Terry then went upon deck noiselessly, 
and reconnoitred. It wasas they had hoped it 
would be. Two men were on deck as a watch, 
but both were crouched under the taffrail fast 
asleep. Terry proposed to go and shut down 
the cabin door, where the rest of the Acadi- 
ans were; but Zac concluded that it would be 
best for Jericho to do this, so that in case the 
noise should wake the watch, he and Terry 
might be on hand to deal with them. Jericho 
was now sent aft, charged with the burden of 
an important commission. He went softly 
and swiftly, like a spirit of night. His whole 
nature seemed changed by the purpose before 
him. In an instant he had ceased to be the 
lowly slave intent on cookery, and had start- 
ed up into the attitude of an African warrior. 
As he glided along, Zac and Terry, with equal 
noiselessness, moved towards the slumbering 
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watch, and then waited. It was necessary 
that the cabin should first be closed, so that 
those within, if alarmed by the outcry of their 
friends, should not be able to help them. 

All went on well. Jericho reached the cab- 
in, and then swiftly, and with as little noise as 
possible, shut the door and fastened it. Upon 
this, Zac and Terry each seized one of the 
slumbering Acadians, and before they were 
fairly awake they were disarmed. 

Zac and Terry both scorned to bind them, 
partly out of kindly feeling towards them, 
partly because they themselves had not been 
bound, and partly out of the pride of their 
manhood. The Acadians at first stood stu- 
pefied, and then, recognizing the whole truth, 
they slunk forward, and stood dejectedly in 
the bows, where they awaited with fear the 
further action of their late prisoners. 

Both Terry and Zac made friendly signs to 
them, pressing their hands on their hearts, 
smiling, nodding, and so forth; while Terry 
even went so far as to whistle one of their fa- 
vorite melodies. But the Acadians were not 
to be reassured. They looked upon them- 
selves as lost men, and evidently regarded 
Terry as a traitor of the deepest dye. 

They now waited till the others in the cabin 
should make some sign. Jericho had armed 
himself with an axe, with which he stood 
ready to act in case of a fight. It was evi- 
dent that the Acadians in the cabin had 
heard nothing whatever, and not one of them 
awaked before the usual time. Then, of 
course, the painful discovery was made by 
them. At first, loud cries and threats were 
made; but these were stilled by Zac, who in 
a voice of thunder awed them into silence. 

‘*You are prisoners!” said he. ‘Give up 
your arms.” 

The one who understood a little English 
was able to comprehend this. The command 
was foliowed by an excited debate among the 
four, which was at last ended by a second 
mandate from Zac, accompanied by a threat 
to fire upon.them. At this a hurried answer 
was given: — 

‘We render. Werender. Fire not.” 

A small skylight was then opened, and all the 
arms and equipments of the prisoners were 
passed up. These were appropriated by Zac. 
The door of the cabin was then unfastened and 
opened, and the prisoners called upon to come 
forth. They came looking fearful and dejected, 
as though apprehending the worst. Zac, Ter- 
ry, and Jericho, each with his musket, stood at 
the stern, and as they came out they motioned to 
them to gotothe bows. The Acadians obeyed 
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in silence, and soon joined their two com- 
panions. 

Some time was now occupied by Zac in talk- 
ing over with Terry the best course to be pur- 
sued. They at length decided to allow the 
Acadians to remain unbound by day, and to 
shut them down at night, or while sailing. As 
long as these men were unarmed and them- 
selves armed, they had not the slightest fear 
of any trouble arising. For the Acadians, 
though stout, muscular fellows, were all so 
good-natured and phlegmatic in their faces 
that no danger of anything so desperate as an 
attack on their part was to ke anticipated. 
It was decided, however, while they were on 
deck, to keep them confined to the forward 
part of the schooner. 

This Zac succeeded in making known to 
them. 

‘We won’t do you no harm,” said he. 
‘We won’t tie you or bind you. At night 
you must go belowto sleep. If any of you 
make an attack, we won’t show you any mer- 
cy. So you'd best keep quiet.” 

The chief Acadian understood this as well 
by the signs with which it was accompanied 
as from the words, and he explained it to his 
followers. He then informed Zac that they 
would be quiet; whereupon Terry went for- 
ward and shook hands with each and all of 
them. ‘‘Commy porty-voo? Bon jure, moo- 
soo,” said he; to which the Acadians, how- 
ever, made no response. They did indeed 
allow him to shake their hands; but they 
would not say anything, and evidently re- 
garded him as a perjured villain, and traitor 
to their cause. 

‘*Biler!” roared Zac. 
you*young cuss of life?” 

Upon this the young cuss of life slowly 
emerged from the forecastle, holding a cold 
potato in his hand. The scene on deck made 
no impression on him, but he walked aft with 
his eyes fixed on Zac. 

*‘ Stand there! ” commanded Zac, and Biler 
stood. 

‘Feller seamen and comrades at arms,” 
said Zac, stretching out his arm in the ora- 
torical fashion which he had seen used at 
town meetings ‘‘to hum.” ‘This is a gello- 
rious day for his great and gracious majesty 
King George, whose loyal subjects we air, as 
we have proved by this rescoo of his ship 
from the hands of the Philistines. It air all 
very well for the king to send out his red- 
coats; but I tell you what it is, I ain’t seen a 
red-coat that lives that’s equal to the native 
pro-vincial. Who air the ones that doos the 


‘‘Whar are you, 
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best fightin’ out here? The provincials. Who 
air the men that’s druv the wild and blood- 
thirsty Injin back to his native woods? The 
provincial! And who air the men that’s go- 


in’ to settle the business of Moosoo, an’ make 
America too hot to hold him an’ his’n? The 
red-coats? Nay; but rayther the provincials, 
the men that’s fit the catamounts, an’ bars, an’ 
Injins, an’ turned the waste an’ howlin’ wil- 
derness into a garding, an’ made the desert 
So, I say, Hooray for 


blossom like a rose. 
the pro-vincials!” 

At this Zac removed his hat. Terry did the 
same; so did Jericho. Biler had none to re- 
move, but he raised his potato in the air. Zac 
led off, ‘‘ Hip, hip, hip, h-o-0-o0-r-a-a-a-y!” 

“Arrah, captain, darlint, an’ while ye’s 
about it, sure ye won’t be forgettin’ ould Ire- 
land,” cried Terry, as the ringing cheers died 
away over the waters. 

“Certingly,” said Zac. 
goes!” 

And three cheers in the same fashion fol- 
lowed for Terry’s native land. 

“Tare an’ ages!’’ cried Terry; ‘an’ while 
we're about jt, sure an’ we’s ought to give three 
chairs for Africa, in honor of Jericho.” 

“Hooray!” cried Zac. ‘*Here goes!” And 
three cheers followed for Africa. Whether 
Jericho knew much about Africa, may be a 
question; but he understood at least that this 
honor was offered to himself, and accepted it 
accordingly. Italmostoverwhelmed him. A 
wild chuckle of spasmodic delight burst from 
him, which threatened to end in a convul- 
sion. And though he rallied from this, yet 
he was quite demoralized, and it was a long 
time before he settled down into that se- 
date old darky which was his normal ¢on- 
dition. 

And now Zac waited. Finding himself in 
command of his own schooner again, he 
felt more able to act in case of necessity. He 
was so far out from the shore that he was 
easily able to guard against the unexpected 
arrival of any boat. By day he lay at anchor; 
but when night came the Acadians were sent 
below, the anchor was raised, and the schoon- 
er cruised about the bay. The strong tides 
and currents caused a little trouble, but Zac 
soon got the run of them, at least ina general 
way, and several nights were thus passed. 
At length he began to grow impatient, and 
felt quite at a loss what todo. He was half 
inclined to serid oneof the Acadians ashore 
with a message, but as yet concluded to wait 
a little longer. 

The Acadians, whether from fear or policy, 


‘‘Course. Here 
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did as they promised, and kept quiet. They 
kept by themselves always, and refused to ac- 
cept the advances of Terry, though they were 
frequently made. They all appeared listless 
and dejected, and the smiles, the laughter, 
and the singing which had characterized their 
first days on board had all passed away, and 
given place to low, murmured conversation, 
or silence. 

At length, one evening at about six o’clock, 
Zac saw a solitary boat coming from the 
shore. It was a long way off when he first 
saw it, and it seemed to be coming towards 
the schooner. The tide was unfavorable, so 
that the progress was quite slow; but its 
course lay steadily towards him, and Zac, 
who watched it intently, was turning over in 
his mind his best plan of action. It did not 
seem large enough to contain any very for- 
midable force; but Zac thought best to take 
every precaution, and so sent all the Acadi- 
ans below, while Terry and Jericho stood” 
ready for action. 

The time passed away, and the boat drew 
steadily nearer. At length it came near 
enough for Zac to see that it was rowed by two 
men, which sight was most welcome, since it 
assured him that no danger was to be appre- 
hended. As he watched it, the boat drew 
nearer and nearer. He said nothing, but 
waited for them to speak first. He could see 
that both of the men were unarmed. 

At last the boat touched the schooner’s 
side. One of the men leaped on board, se- 
curing the boat, and the other followed imme- 
diately. They were both dressed -like all the 
Acadians, but the second boatman had a 
slouched hat, which concealed his face. Zac, 
who carelessly regarded him, noticed that he 
was a smooth-faced boy, while the first boat- 
man was a grizzled old man. 

Both of these looked around, and seemed 
surprised. At length the boy advanced 
towards Zac. 

‘‘ Capitaine,” said this boy, ‘‘ what ees 
dees? You no seem a preesonaire. You haf 
agun. Air you free?” 

At the sound of this voice Zac started back 
a step or two in utter amazement. Could it 
be possible? Yet that voice could not belong 
to any other. It must be. And even as he 
stood thus bewildered, the boy raised his hat 
with a shy smile, with which there was also 
much sadness mingled, and revealed the face 
of the little Margot. 

‘s Wal,” exclaimed Zac, ‘‘ this doos beat cre- 
ation!” 

Zac then caught both her hands, and held 
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them in a tight grip, and for a few moments 
could not speak. 

‘*T do feel good, little one,” said he, ina 
tremulous voice. ‘‘ This here’s what I bena 
waitin’ for—to see you—an’ you only— 
though I skurse dared to hope it. At any rate, 
I did hope and feel that you wouldn’t go off 
without a word, and no more you heven’t; an’ 
I feel so happy that I could cry.” 

It was not exaggerated. Honest Zac was 
unused to such emotions, and hardly under- 
stoodthem. His eyes were moist as he looked 
upon Margot, and she saw that his simple 
confession was true. Her own emotion was 
as great as his. Tears started to her own 
eyes, and in her sadness she leaned on his 
arm and wept. Whereupon Zac’s tears fell 
in spite of him, and he began to call -him- 
self a darned fool, and her a dear little pet; 
till the scolding of himself and thé soothing 
of Margot became so hopelessly intermingled 
‘that he called her a darned old pet, and him- 
self a dear little fool. Whereupon Margot 
burst into a laugh, dashed her tears away, 
and started off from Zac’s grasp. 

And now Margot proceeded to tell Zac the 
reason of her journey. From her he learned 
for the first time the events that had taken 
place onshore. First, she informed him that 
Claude was: in confinement, and that Caze- 
neau intended to take him or send him to 
Louisbourg;. that Cazeneau himself was bit- 
terly hostile to him. She informed him that 
Laborde was dead; that Mimi was in terrible 
distress, and in mortal terror. of Cazeneau; 
and finally,-that she was to be taken to Lou- 
isbourg. All this filled Zac with concern and 
apprehension. She informed Zac that she 
and her mistress were to be taken away early 
on the following morning, and that she had 
slipped off thus in disguise, with the consent 
of her mistress, to let him know the danger 
of his friend; for Claude was to remain in 
Grand Pré for some time longer, and her mis- 
tress thought that after Cazeneau had depart- 
ed, it might be possible to do something to 
save him. 

This occupied some time, and Zac inter- 
rupted her with many questions. At length, 
having told her story, Margot turned away. 
This startled Zac. 

‘* What!” said he; ‘ you’re not a goin’ to 
leave me!” and poor Zac’s voice was like a 
wail of despair. 

“Why, what ees eet posseeble to do? ‘I 
moos go to ma maitresse.” 

‘**But—but what'll become of me?” 
mourned Zac. ‘4 may never see you again.” 
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Margot sighed. ‘*I moos go to ma mai- 
tresse,” she murmured. 

‘“6O, don’t! don’t now!” cried Zac. ‘She 
ain’t half as fond of you as me. Shecan take 
care of herself. The priest’ll watch over her. 
O, don’t go, don’t! I declar I feel like dround- 
in’ myself at the bare idee.” 

Zac, upon this, seized her hand, and begged, 
and coaxed, and prayed her to stay; till poor 
little Margot began to cry bitterly, and could 
only plead in broken tones her love for her 
dear mistress, who was in such danger, and 
how base it would be to desert her at sucha 
time. 

‘¢ Wal, wal — would you — would you come 


-with me if —if it warn’t for her?” mourned 


Zac. 

Margot looked up at his face with a slight 
smile shining through her tears, which seemed 
to reassure poor Zac. 

** We sall meet again,” said Margot, in a 
more cheerful voice. 

Zac shook his head disconsolately. 

‘*And so, adieu,” said Margot, in a low 
voice. 

Zac said nothing, but with an expression of 
despair he took her in his arms, kissed her, 
and then turned away and wept. 

Margot cried bitterly, and got into the boat. 
The old Acadian followed. The boat rowed 
away. 

‘* Adieu, et au revoir, cher Zac,” said Mar- 
got, calling back and waving her hat. 

** Goo-oo-d by-ye,” said Zac, in a wail of 
despair. 

For hours Zac stood looking after the boat 
in perfect silence. At last he turned away, 
gulping down a sigh. 

‘*Darned ef I know what on airth’s the 
matter with me,” he murmured. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


—— Tue early Romans derived their cos- 
tumes directly from the Greeks; the tunica 
of the one corresponding with the chiton of 
the other, and the ¢oga being only a fuller 
and larger himation. In bad weather both 
sexes wore a Jenula, or weather-shield, ex- 
actly like the poncho now worn by the South 
Americans. This is a large. square or ob- 
long piece of cloth, with a slit in the middle. 
through which to place the head. This gar- 
ment falls nearly to the feet, but can be taken 
up at the sides by the arms if desired. The 
synthesis was a shorter mantle than the foga, 
and was worn in the place of the latter at 
banquets. _ 
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THE DISCONTENTED FROGS. 
Arter isop. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


NCE on atime, in mythologic days, 
When frogs could talk as well as croak 
their lays, 

A score or more of discontents, grown proud 
By waxing plumper than the common crowd, 

For change of state, 

With much debate, 
To call a king arranged a slate. 


A long petition, with immense parade, 
Before great Jupiter was quickly laid, 
Asking the god, if he’d a king to spare, 
To send him down their slimy lot to share. 
Not put himself out 
By searching about: 
Any king out of business they’d hail with a 
shout. 


Great Jove that day was in a merry mood — 
A jovial humor (that pun’s old, but good) ; 
So seized a large and very heavy log, 
And hurled it to the middle of the bog. 
‘* There’s a king will do, 
You croaking crew; 
Don’t let me hear any more from you.” 


The monarch dropped in such a dashing way 
Among the frogs, who all expectant lay, 
With quick gymnastic feats to right and left 
His subjects sprang, of all their wits bereft, 
In wild affright, 
Far out of sight; 
And silent were the ‘* voices of the night.” 


At last the king lay very stiff and quiet. 
One reckless frog, awake for sport or riot, 
Reached the broad, regal shoulders at a vault, 
And sported there, with many a somersault; 
And all the rest, 
With equal zest, 
Upon the torpid ruler did their best. 


Soon, tiring of this ugly, sleepy thing, 
They prayed to Jove, ‘‘Do send us down a 
king, 

Something that’s lofty in the regal line — 

A nobby monarch, something really fine, 
Mighty, great Jove, 
To guard as we rove, 

With a heart that can take us all into its love.” 


This time a stork was sent by crafty Jupe, ' 
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Gobbling up subjects with a grim delight, 
That showed at least a mighty appetite. 
It made them start 
To see the art 
With which the king bestowed them near his 
heart. 


Thus taken in, the frogs set up a roar: 
‘¢Enough, enough of kings; we want no more. 
Give us again, O Jove, our former state; 
We want no Caesars.” ‘‘Croakers, all too 
late 

You do repent: 

My patience spent, 
You must be governed by the king last sent. 


‘* Without a king you frogs were not content. 
A king could do no harm to you was sent; 
He failed to please; so let the matter rest, 
And of the one you have now make the best, 
Lest, in the race 
For kingly grace, 
You chance to get a worse one in his place.” 
G. M. B. 





THE OOMPASS OF THE PRAIRIES. 


N the plains of Missouri is found a plant 
which botanists call Silphium Lacinia- 
tum. It reaches a height of from three to six 
feet. All over its stems and leaves is a sort 
of perspiration of resin. This fact gives the 
plant two of its common names — rosin plant 
and turpentine weed. Four other common 
names are expressive of what is said to bea 
habit of the plant. We do not know that the 
saying is true, but the inhabitants of its na- 
tive region tell us that the plant always turns 
the faces of its leaves to the east and west, so 
that its edges point due north and south. 
Hence the common names of pilot weed, po- 
lar plant, magnetic plant, and compass of. the 
prairies. Zé 
Can any of our readers tell us, from actual 
and accurate observation, whether this state- 
ment is true? We do not wish mere ‘ hear- 
say evidence,” but the results of personal 
knowledge, and that not of the habits of any 
one or two specimens, but of a large number 
of the plants. We were once told that moss 
grew only on the north sides of trees. But 
when we were lost in the woods we found 
moss growing freely on all sides of the trees. 
So we have some fears that in the emergency 
of being lost on the prairies of Missouri the 
leaves of the ‘‘ Compass of the Prairies ” might 





Who stalked among them with a hungry swoop, 


be found facing in all directions. t 
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és O think that all should have forgotten 

about the things we were to bring in 
last time!” exclaimed Delia, as two or three 
of the girls sat warming their feet at the blaz- 
ing fire. 


“*T did not forget,” said Etta. “I had my 


hand in my pocket several times, but my fin- 
gers refused to draw forth —” 

‘© What?” asked Delia. 

“©, never mind; it’s such a mean little 
thing; but I will try to make something worth 


while. I wonder why the other girls don’t 
come. There, see! it’s five minutes past the 
time. By the by, do you remember Kate 
Spencer?” 

** Yes, indeed,” answered Delia. ‘‘ Poor 
girl! I always felt for her, though she was 
so wild and harum-scarum. How the girls 
used to run her down!” 

** Not the girls alone,” said Jane, ‘‘ but men, 
women, and boys. I’ve had many a spat with 
my cousins, and many acry about her. She 
was really good-hearted, and such a beauty! 
I do think it’s perfectly hateful to talk about 
folks, and be always harping upon their bad 
qualities. Kate’s relations were just as mean 
as they could be. But what about her? I 
hope nothing bad has happened.” 

‘©No, indeed!” replied Etta; ‘‘she has 
turned out splendidly. I’m soglad! When she 
made known her determination to marry that 
young officer, everybody declared she would 
be ruined for life, he was such a terrible spend- 
thrift and drunkard. His uncle, who was tired 
of paying his debts, offered him a large farm 
in the west, and agreed to give him a hundred 





dollars in cash and pay his expenses out, if 
he would take his wife and go. They went, 
expecting to find a farm similar to what they 
had been used to seeing. But instead of that, 
there was nothing but land; no house, no 
barn, no place to put their heads in. Alfred 
contrived a sort of tent, which they used until 
they could make a log cabin. Kate took hold 
courageously. She chopped and sawed wood, 
and worked like a man. 

‘She encouraged, cheered, and supported 
Alfred, as he himself says; was patient, en- 
during, and uncomplaining through all sorts 
of hardships and difficulties. For months 
they had neither tea, coffee, nér anything of 
that sort. At length, when a baby was born, 
Alfred wrote a touching and affectionate let- 
ter to his uncle, who set out forthwith to see 
his darling boy, as he was pleased to call him. 
He is now lavish in praise of Kate; says she 
has been the making of his nephew; there 
never was a woman like her. As to Alfred, 
he perfectly idolizes her.” 

‘* Why don’t you tell the club all you know 
about her? It’s good for us girls to know 
what women can do,” said Henrietta, who 
had entered while Etta was speaking. 

“Fire! Fire!” screamed Etta, rushing 
towards the door. 

“Bring a shawl—shut the doors, quick, 
quick!” cried Delia, throwing herself upon 
the mat, to extinguish the flames upon her 
person. 

Henrietta seized the woollen table-cover, 
while Nellie ran in with a shawl, which they 
wrapped about Delia. 





THE HOMESPUN CLUB. 


It seems the girls had not observed the fall- 
ing of a brand, a spark from which had light- 
ed upon Delia’s skirt. The fire was so quick- 
ly extinguished that Delia received very lit- 
tle injury; however, Henrietta insisted upon 
an application of flour to the limb, which 
.might have been severely burned, declaring 
all the while, ‘‘You are burned; I know 
you are.” 

Her earnestness and zeal in shaking on the 
flour made Delia laugh till she cried. 

‘What a picture I would make of this, were 
I an artist!” said Emma, as she came in with 
Mrs. Vogt. ‘Delia laughing, with out- 
stretched limb, which Henrietta is vigorously 
basting, as if it were a leg of mutton to roast; 
Etta curled up in a corner, crying like a 
whipped child; Maria standing with staring 
eyes and open mouth; Jane trembling from 
head to foot; the table-cover in the middle of 
the floor; pitcher broken; books scattered; 
work-basket overturned; the kittens playing 
antics with the spools of cotton! For pity’s 
sake, what is the matter here? Don’t any of 
you see the brands rolling down in front of 
the hearth? Where’s the holder? A body 
can’t touch these tongs; they’re burning 
hot!” 

‘Etta has a holder in her pocket, I guess,” 
said Delia. ‘* Come here, you foolish child; 
it is all overnow; not much harm done. You 
must try to have more self-control and pres- 
ence of mind. Just think! If the other girls 
had run, as you did, I should have been burned 
to death, the house set on fire, and who knows 
what else might have happened? You that 
admire brave women must cultivate the stern- 
er virtues, to ‘bring yourself up to your own 
standard.” 

“TI couldn’t help it; indeed I couldn’t!” ex- 
claimed Etta. ‘* What a fool I was! and I’m 
afraid I shall be again. I’m so frightened! 
O, you are dreadfully burned — aren’t you?” 
And throwing herself into her friend’s arms, 
they wept, kissed, and consoled each other. 
Mrs. Vogt, who had been looking on in si- 
lence, now said, ‘*So, so! pretty nearly a 
fire. Thank Heaven, we have escaped that 
calamity. I came in to tell you, girls, that I 
have invited an old acquaintance from the 
country to take tea with you. I think you 
will be pleased with her. She does not boast 
of much learning, but is very sensible and 
entertaining. I will introduce her at suppe. 
time. Let us have broma, tea, gems, dry 
toast, and something for a relish.” So say- 
ing, she left the room. 

As no one knew how to make the gems, 
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Henrietta chose Emma and Ellen for help- 
mates, and led the way into the kitchen. 

The rest of the girls huddled around the 
fire, for it was a very cold afternoon; and 
their conversation turned upon the noble 
deeds of women. Nellie told of an acquaint- 
ance who had refused the repeated offers of 
a fine young gentleman, when he was in 
health and prosperity, but married him when 
sick and among strangers, that she might 
take care of him and soothe his dying mo- 
ments. 

‘Why could she not have nursed without 
marrying him?” asked Maria. 

‘She thought it best so,” answered the 
narrator. ‘‘ First, because he was so very, very 
sick as to need constantand unremitting attend- 
ance; and, second, to avoid any interference 
from Grundyism. As it was, gossip tried to 
make it out that she married him to get his 
property, when the truth is, that he had lost 
everything, and she paid his debts, and buried 
him at her own expense.” 

‘*Did you ever hear of Miss Low, the art- 
ist?” asked Maria. ‘She devoted twenty 
years of her life to the care of her sick moth- 
er. I think she was splendid; for she had to 
forego painting, of which she was passionate- 
ly fond, all that time.” 

‘¢O, there are so many good and noble wo- 
men hidden away in garrets and sick cham- 
bers, and so many struggling to live!” said 
Jane. 

‘Do you think it’s fair for rich ladies to do 
fancy work for shops, and to teach at low 
prices? There’s poor Miss Tincum, who has 
an aged mother and a sick sister to support. 
She lost the sale of two months’ work be- 
cause Miss Norcross offered the same articles 
cheaper.” 

‘The things were left from her table 
the Orphans’ Fair,” said Delia. 

“That didn’t help Miss Tincum, you 
know,” replied Jane. ‘‘I wish you could have 
heard how earnestly she pleaded the cause of 
the working women! ‘Is it right,’ she said, 
‘for rich ladies to fill an already crowded 
market, for the mere craving for money to 
provide some luxury, or make more downy © 
their already soft beds? If they could only 
realize that their gain is our loss, I’m sure 
they would not willingly make our beds hard- 
er, and our crusts more crusty.’ I can’t tell 
you half she said, but she seems to think it 
*njust for young women who have comforta- 
ble homes, and fathers to lean upon, to bring 
their teaching and working down to starva- 
tion prices; arid so do 1.” 


at 
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The question of woman’s labor, of such vi- 
tal importance to us all, called forth so many 
remarks from the young people, that they 
might have argued the subject all the evening, 
had not the tea bell diverted their thoughts. 

At table they were introduced to Aunt Polly 
Smith, a bright, smiling old lady of more 
than threescore years and ten, dressed in 
black silk, with a white kerchief about her 
neck. Her silver-white hair was combed 
smoothly behind her ears, and but for a spar- 
kling diamond pin, and rich black lace trim- 
mings, she might have passed for a Quaker- 
ess. 

After complimenting the girls upon their 
good sense in meeting together for mutual 
improvement, she said, ‘* Well, I declare for 
it, you’re as nice a looking set of gals as I’ve 
seed this many aday. It does my old eyes 
good to look upon ye. ’Pears as though I was 
carried back so many, many years, when your 
ma, Henrietta, was a leetle bit of a todlin. 
Lawsuz! your grandma and I was very thick! 
Well, we gals, in them days, used to meet to- 
gether, and have our huskin’s, and our quilt- 
in’s, an’ all that. We—that is, we older 
ones — used to talk over what we’d ben doin’, 
and sort of compare notes. I remember how 
we used to tell what we’d do wen we had fam- 
ilies of our own, and how we'd edicate our 
darters and our sons. Now, ye may think it’s 
queer I sh’d speak of the darters fust; but 
somehow or ’nother I always does, cause it 
*pears to me that if one was created afore the 
tother, it must have been the woman; for 
don’t you see how necessary she is to the 
household? What’s a house without a wo- 
man? Now, jist look at it. The house, the 
home, is the foundation of society. So, then, 
woman is the foundation, the corner-stone. 
Well, as I was a sayin’, we told wot we’d do, 
an’ wot we wouldn't do. Now, do ye be- 
lieve we did it? No; we didn’t. An’ why? 
Cause we couldn’t make everybody do and 
think jist as we tho’t was right. Ye see it’s no 
sort of use, nohow; we must all larn to ‘ luff 
an’ bear away,’ as the sailors say. We've got 
to larn to respect the idees of other people, 
even if they ain’t like our own. Sence them 
days I’ve had great experiences, and much 
edication, though I never did much about 
larnin’. 

**Dear me! how hard Dorcas Stearns tried 
to gitmetolarn! Says she, ‘ Polly,’ says she, 
*larnin’ brings a power of comfort.’ An’ so 
it did to her, dear soul!” 

At this point the old lady covered her face 
with her handkerchief. The girls heard thé 
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suppressed sigh, and saw the silent tear. Into 
what dreamland had her spirit wandered? 
With whom was her soul holding converse? 
What potency in that name! How they 
longed to know about Dorcas Stearns! 

‘Ye must excuse an old woman,” contin- 
ued Aunt Polly, after a brief pause. ‘‘ Dorcas 
was like a sister to me. Henrietta’ll git her 
ma to tell ye about her some time. I can 
never talk about her; it’s one of my weak- 
nesses. 

‘‘There’s one pertic’lar thing I’d like to 
impress upon your minds, gals, an’ that is, 
the great movin’ power that works for good 
in all on us, in every period of our lives. ’Tis 
the foundation of all that’s true and elevatin’. 
Now tell me what that is, some of ye. I’m 
sure ye know, forI see it in youreyes. I'll 
give ye time to think a leetle, while I sip this 
tea. By the by, there’s a new-fangled way 
of making tea. I suppose you know it, 
Susan.” 

‘*No; please tell us,” answered Mrs. Vogt. 
“We are all learners. I have already told 
the girls that some people boil their tea.” 

*‘O, pshaw! that spiles it!” exclaimed 
Aunt Polly. ‘‘I never tasted any good biled 
tea in my life. The real way is to put the tea 
in the pot, say half a teaspoonful for each 
person, and one for the pot; then pour the 
bilin’ water on, and let it stand.” 

“But the new way, auntie?” said Hen- 
rietta. 

“O, yes, child. Let mesee. Ware was I? 
Yes, yes; they say, put the tea in the pot; 
fill it up with cold water, and let it git hot — 
not bile. ’Pears to me ’twould spile it.” 

‘¢T will try it to-morrow,” said Mrs. Vogt. 
‘<¢ The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ 
you know.” 

**But about the foundation of all that is 
ennobling; it must be truth,” said Jane. 

‘* Nothin’ can go ahead of that,” said Aunt 
Polly; ‘* but it ain’t what I was a thinkin’ 
on.” 

* Courage,” said Ellen. 

The old lady shook her head. 

*¢ Self-reliance,” cried Delia. 

‘“‘ Now I have it!” shouted Etta, enthusias- 
tically; ‘‘ it’s presence of mind.” 

‘Lord bless your innocent hearts! It’s love. 
What did St. John say? ‘Little children, love 
one another.’ We all know what meracles 
are wrought by maternal love. How a timid 
mother, in case of danger, becomes brave as 
a lion—aneagle,I mean. We've seen a wife 
endure years of hardship, privation, toil, even 
suffering, borne up by her great love. We 
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say aman is good when he feeds the hungry, 
and lifts up his fallen brother man; but what 
is it that makes him good? Love. Love for 
humanity. O, if we could only send our 
children out into the world, brim full of this 
heavenly virtue, then there would be no more 
poverty, no more theft, no cheating in high 
places, no war or rumor of war; for love, like 
the sun, would warm and make fruitful what 
is now cold, bare, and sterile.” 

The old lady folded her hands and bowed 
her head. There was a perfect silence. Could 
any one have read the hearts of those young 
girls, as they gazed upon the venerable head 
before them, he would have said Amen to 
the prayer simultaneously offered, that the 
good Father would enable them so to bear 
themselves towards one another that the light 
of their loving deeds might irradiate all with 
whom they should be brought in contact. 

Aunt Polly cheerfully accepted Henrietta’s 
invitation to pass the evening in the club- 
room, where she laid aside her dignity; and 
as far as mirthfulness, laughter, and gayety 
were concerned, she might have passed for 
the youngest among them. 

‘“*What do you say to a game of planta- 
tion?” she said. 

‘* We don’t know it,” answered several. 

‘*Don’t know plantation? Then I know 
more’n ye know. NowI’m goin’ to plant a 
‘dandy. Tell me what sort of vegetable or 
flower he’ll come up. Give it up, do ye? Well, 
you’re smart! What could he come up, buta 
coxcomb?” 

‘* Sure enough,” cried those who had said 
‘“don’t know.” ‘ Please give us another.” 

‘“‘T’'m not goin’ to do all the plantin’; but 
here’s one more,” she said, laughing. “If 
you plant a watch-maker, what will he come 
up?” : 

They thought a moment, and then Emma 
said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ A four o’clock.” 

‘* Very good,” said Aunt Polly; ‘‘ now go 
on plantin’.” 

They did not make out very well at first; 
but after a while they planted a tailor, a 
seamstress, a spider, the young bride of a rich 
old man, a milkman, a Maryland girl, a miser, 
a coquette, a shrew, a member of a brass 
band, Antonelli, a mason, a friar, a shoe-mak- 
er, &c.; and raised a cabbage, a thimbleberry, 
a catchfly, a marigold, a pitcher-plant, a Bal- 
timore belle; moneywort, a touch-me-not, a 
snap-dragon, a trumpet-flower, a cardinal- 
flower, a wall-flower, acapuchin (nasturtium) 
a lady’s-slipper, &c. t 

This was a new game for the girls, and af- 
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forded them much fun. They were charmed . 
with Aunt Polly, and each hoped within her- 
self that if she lived as long, she might be as 
pleasant an old lady. 

L. B. Ursrno. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MAN AND NATURE. 
BY STELLA URBIS. 


PON a bank all velvet green 
I sat me down to think, 
A lovely brook before me, 
One long, unbroken link. 
Above, the soft blue sky, 
All lighted by the sun; 
_ Around, the fresh, green grass, 
Dotted with flowers, shone. 


And as I gazed on distant hills, 
Or at the rippling river, 

I thought how our life passed away. . 
But they lived on forever. 

I watched the hills so fresh and green, 
A contrast to the sky, 

And thought that even they live on 
While man lives but to die. 


And then my own thoughts startled me: 
Man dies to live again; _ 
While brooks and fields all live, 
Man only dies in pain; 
For the great God, our Maker, 
Gave death to us alone. 
We live again in heaven; 
But they are never gone. 


And as I murmured o’er the brook 
These words, the rippling river 
Still seemed to whisper, 
‘*Man must die, but we shall live forever.” 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 


—— THE color worn by the Chinese mourn- 
ers is pure white, — white clothes, white gir- 
dles, white shoes, and they even braid white 
cotton into their queues or pigtails. In some : 
parts it is the custom for friends and intimate 
acquaintances of the deceased to bring pieces 
of white cloth or silk to plaze over the dead 
body. The full term of mourning for parents 
is nominally three years, but practically twen- 
ty-seven months. A widow is required to 
mourn for her husband three whole years; 
and, even after that, she is forbidden to 
wear red. a 
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THE MIRAOLE. 
From THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
BY HOWARD N. FULLER. 


NE day in spring, Solomon, a young man, 

sat under the palm tree in the garden of 

his father, the king, and was gazing intently 

upon the ground, apparently wrapped in deep 
thought. 

Nathan, his teacher, while on his custom- 
ary morning stroll, saw him, and approach- 
ing, said, — 

‘¢ What is the subject of your meditation, 
Solomon?” 

The young man raised his head, and re- 
plied, ‘‘I have a great desire to see a mir- 
acle!” 

His teacher smilingly said, ‘‘ When I was 
younger I had the same wish also.” 

‘¢ And was your wish gratified?” asked Sol- 
omon, eagerly. 

‘A man of God,” said Nathan, ‘‘ came to 
mg, holding a pomegranate seed in his hand, 
and directed me to watch its several trans- 
formations. Making a depression into the 
soft and yielding earth with his finger, the 
seed was deposited therein; but scarcely was 
his hand removed when the shells were lifted 
from each other, and two leaflets appeared 
above the ground. Suddenly oneclosed around 
the other, and a round stem was formed, en- 
cased in a bark, which continued to grow 
higher and thicker. I began to muse over 
this miraculous deed, when he commanded 
me to pay attention; and asI looked again, 
seven branches sprang out from the stem, 
like the seven arms on the candelabrum of 
the altar. Great astonishment possessed me, 
and I was about to speak, but he told me to 
keep silent, and watch carefully. 

***¢Look; a new creation will soon com- 
mence.’ And, taking water in the hollow of 
his hand from a brook flowing near by, he 
sprinkled the branches three times; and lo! 
now the limbs hung all over full of green 
leaves, so that a shade was perceptible to us, 
and a delicious odor was diffused. 

“‘¢Whence,’ cried I, ‘this lovely perfume, 
with this refreshing shade?’ 

**¢Do you not see,’ he asked, ‘ the purple- 
colored blossoms which have come from the 
green leaves, and hang down in such clus- 
ters?’ 

‘** Before I could recover from the surprise at 
this last wonder, a soft wind swept through 
the branches and strewed the blossoms around 
us, in a manner similar to the snow falling 
from the clouds. Scarcely had they touched 





the ground when the red pomegranates hung 
beneath the leaves like the almonds upon 
Aaron’s staff. Then this miraculous being 
left me in profound wonderment.” 

Here Nathan ended; when Solomon, com- 
pletely bewildered at the mysteriousness of 
his teacher’s story, spoke hastily. 

‘*Where is he? What name distinguishes 
him? And does he still live?” 

Nathan responded, ‘I have related to 
you an allegory.” 

Upon hearing this, Solomon was sorely 
grieved, and said, — 

‘¢ Why do you wish to deceive me also?” 

** But,” coolly replied Nathan, ‘‘I have not 
deceived you. In your father’s garden can be 
seen all of these little wonders of which I 
have told you. Can you not see this same 
change taking place on every pomegranate 
tree, and, in fact, on every tree there?” 

‘* Nothing strange about that, for a longer 
time is required to complete the transfor- 
mation.” , 

‘But is it anything less a divine work since 
it grows in stillness and unperceived? I con- 
sidered it just as divine. Therefore, know 
first Nature and her work; then you will more 
easily believe in a superior, and not yearn 
after miracles from a human hand.” 


SET FREE. 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


N weary expiation of her sin, . 
With tender, naked feet upon the snow, 
A maiden wandered through the night and 
storm, 
Bearing her heavy cross of grief and woe. 


On her uncovered head, and wan, sweet face, 
The stinging sleet beat pitiless and cold, 
And the rough winter wind, with rude caress, 

Tossed into tangles all her hair’s pale gold. 


Pausing before a wayside shrine, she knelt, 
With supplicating hands upheld in prayer. 
* Ah, Christ, dear Christ, be pitiful,” she said; 
‘* My poor heart breaks with its unrest and 
care. 
Take back the weary life that thou hast given, 
And let me die, forgetting my despair! ” 


Slow from the cross descending, the dea: 
Christ ; 
Laid his two gentle hands upon her head, 
And the gray light, that told the drear night’s 
ending, 
Kissed the still features of the happy dead. 
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RUNNING TO WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 


ae dazzlingly white school-house oppo- 

site Captain Thompson’s mansion was 
not used for the public school, which, under 
the state law, was necessarily kept in opera- 
tion at least four months in the year, and for 
whose support the people of Cleverly were 


taxed. That institution was situated at a 
point nearer the fore side, a shert distance 
from the main street, and was in rather a di- 
lapidated condition. At that time country peo- 





ple had not that pride in handsome and com- 
modious school-houses which is now eminent- 
ly a characteristic of New England villages ; 
and this crazy edifice was likely to serve the 
purpose for which it had been erected, years 
and years before, until it should crumble to 
pieces with age, or be swept into a pile of 
kindling-wood by the fury of a March gale. 

Captain Thompson, as a member of the 
school committee, had endeavored many times 
to have the old shell supplanted by a better 
building, or at least placed on a more secure 
footing; butin vain. His associates — Messrs. 
Pennywise and Poundfoolish — strictly op- 
posed reconstruction in any form. 

** Tt was good enough for us; and what was 
good enough for us is good enough for our 
young ones,” was not avery strong argument; 
but, as it satisfied the majority, the cap- 
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tain was obliged to give way. He thencarried 
the matter before the town meeting, with no 
better success. There was a strong opposi- 
tion to any measure he brought forward for 
the improvement of the school estate. Not 
even a bundle of shingles or a pound of nails 
could be got for repairs. The ‘‘ good-enough” 
argument prevailed here; and the captain was 
vanquished. 

Then his obstinacy asserted itself. He with- 
drew from the school committee, bought the 
land opposite his house, took men from his 
ship-yard, hired all the carpenters he could 
find, and in less than two months had a very 
neat and commodious school-house of his own. 
This he leased to Rufus Drinkwater, the best 
teacher the public school ever had, —a man 
generally esteemed by the good folks of 
Cleverly, — and commenced a warfare against 
the ancient establishment. Drinkwater’s term 
opened a month earlier than the public, the 
charge for tuition was very low, and the cap- 
tain, gave notice that he was prepared to pay 
the bills, if children wanted to come to “ his 
school,” and parents felt unable to incur fur- 
ther expense for schooling than that to which 
they were subjected by the state tax. 

The committee-men laughed when they saw 
‘*Thompson’s Folly,” as they styled the new 
edifice, going up. But when they saw the 
children going in,—and a very respectable 
procession they made, — and looked into their 
almost deserted quarters, they groaned in 
spirit, forgot the dignity of office, and railed 
in unbecoming terms at the ‘ underhand 
tricks ” of their successful opponent. 

There was a satisfied look upon the captain’s 
face as he stepped into the road Monday morn- 
ing, followed by his man-of-all-work. About 
the door of his school-house were gathered a 
dozen or so of young people, awaiting the 
appearance of the teacher. It was only half 
past eight; and this assembly at so early an 
hour gave promise of a successful opening. 

‘Well, well, little folks, this looks well, this 
looks well,” said the great man, good humored- 
ly, as he entered the circle. ‘‘It’s the early 
bird that catches the worm,’ and it’s the early 
chicks that pick up the largest crumbs at the 
bountiful table of learning.” 

The “‘ chicks” looked a little crestfallen as 
the captain passed among them, patting a 
head here, and chucking a chin there; for to 
boys and girls ranging from ten to fifteen 
years of age, these babyish appellations and 
familiarities are not cordially welcome.. 

‘** Phil, unlock the door. — Everything’s in 
order, nice and clean; and be sure you keep 
it so, little folks.” 
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*‘ And mind, darlin’s, it’s the captain that’s 
done it all,” put in Phil, as he unlocked the 
door. ‘‘Niver be ungrateful, for it’s a warm 
heart has the captain, though he doesn’t al- 
ways show it in his face.” 

‘¢Come, come, Phil, none of that,” cried 
the captain, a flash of “ugliness” springing 
to his face to give color to Phil’s remark. 
“Mind your own business, and open the 
door.” 

‘There yez are,” said Phil, throwing open 
the door. ‘In wid yez, and have a raal foine 
frolic afore the schoolmasther cooms. Howld 
onabit. Three cheers for yer binefacthor — 
Captain Thompson. Now: one, two, three, 
and away you go!” 

Phil led off with a cheer, in which the young 
people heartily joined. The captain turned 
down the ‘hill, followed by Phil and the con- 
tinued cheers of the scholars, who, once start- 
ed, were not contented with anything short of 
three times three, though whether the thought 
of their benefactor or the sound of their own 
voices contributed more to their enthusiasm, 
would have been no hard matter to decide. 

The captain, evidently impressed with the 
idea that the young Sleepers were to be driven 
to school like unruly cattle, was armed with 
his whip, and, that there might be no defeat 
of his project, had furnished Phil with a stout 
stick, and bade him keep a sharp eye on the 
youngsters until they were safe in the school- 
house. Phil followed meekly, with his weapon 
under his arm and a broad grin on his face, 
for the comicality of the situation highly de-- 
lighted the warm-hearted Hibernian, with 
whom the young people were such favorites 
that, had they meditated an escape, he would 
have managed, by some native blunder, to 
aid, and not impede, their attempt. 

To the utter astonishment of the captain, 
when they reached the house, a transforma- 
tion had been accomplished. On a block in 
the yard sat Teddy, with a clean face, smooth- 
ly-brushed hair, clothes well patched, to be 
sure, but without a rent, and, strangest of all, 
shoes and stockings on his feet. Becky sat in 
the doorway, with an open book in her lap, 
hair well brushed and curled, frock mended, 
clean apron, polished shoes, and clean stock- 
ings. All this was the work of Hulda Prime. 
Either in gratitude to Mrs. Thompson, who 
had quickly returned the purloined goodies, 
with a request that the children be made pre- 
sentable, or from a desire to astonish her en- 
emy, Hulda had risen at an early hour, aroused 
the sleepers, washed, brushed, and mended 
with an energy that surprised even the dreamy 
mother, and, after a lesson in good behavior, 
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had set her charge out to dry, until the arrival 
of the captain. 

Becky had taken the matter very coolly. 
When told she was going to school that day, 
she said, — 

‘‘Why, Teddy and I were going up to the 
Basin to-day.” 

“Yes, rafting,” said Teddy. 
mean to spoil a fellow’s fun.” 

‘No matter,” replied Becky, with a know- 
ing nod of the head; “guess we'll go after 
school, any way.” 

When thoroughly scoured and adorned, she 
took a large book, and sat in the doorway, 
where the captain found her. 

‘Well, young ones, what is it— peace or 
war? Will you go to school quietly, or must 
we drive you?” said the captain, when he had 
recovered from his surprise. 

‘You won’t drive us, captain,” said Becky, 
looking up, with a smile. ‘It would be too 
hard work. We're going quietly — ain’t we, 
Teddy?” 

‘* Yes, if we’re let alone. 


“It’s plaguy 


Ain’t going to be 


lugged like a calf to the slaughter-house, 
any way,” grumbled Teddy. 

‘*You’d better,” growled the captain. 
ain’t forgot your capers in my orchard. 
just itching to pay off that score. 


“cc I 

I’m 
But [ll 
call it square if you give me no trouble now.” 

‘* All right, captain,” replied Becky; ‘* we'll 
go. I’ve been preparing myself for torture in 
this blessed book.” 

‘* What book’s that — the Bible, hey?” said 
the captain. 

‘**Tt’s ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ captain; but 
I can’t find anything about school in it.” 

“Pshaw!” said the captain; ‘let such 
books alone. Come, stir your stumps, or you’ll 
be late. Now, recollect, if you give me any 
trouble — ” 

‘*Cap’n Thompson, you needn’t be afraid 
of them young ones; they won’t eat you!” 
cried Aunt Hulda, sticking her head out of 
the kitchen doorway. ‘If you and that big 
Irish lubber can’t handle ’em, better call on 
the committee; they’ll help you.” 

The taunt was so bitter that the captain 
raised his whip; but, recollecting the sex of 
his opponent, he turned away, with a muttered 
‘* Hang it!” and strode into the road. Teddy 
and Becky followed, and Phil brought up the 
rear. The march schoolward was devoid of 
stirring incidents. Occasionally Becky, an- 
noyed at the strict guard kept over them, would 
dart to the side of the road. The captain and 
Phil would run after her, only to find her pick- 
ing a flower, or cutting a switch. The captain 
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would stalk on again, and the captives would 
exchange mischievous glances, while Phil 
would grow red in the face with suppressed 
laughter. 

The captain had consumed more time than 
he intended in mustering his recruits; and it 
was past nine o’clock when he reached the 
school-house. His ‘‘ chicks,” having exhausted 
their stock of cheers, had filed into the school- 
room, and, not averse to Phil’s recommenda- 
tion, had indulged in a noisy but good-humored 
frolic, in which they were joined by some 
twenty later arrivals. They were in the midst 
of an animated game of tag, when three dis- 
tinct raps upon the teacher’s desk made them 
aware of the presence of a stranger. In an 
instant there was profound silence in the 
room, and all eyes were turned upon the new- 
comer. He was a young man, of medium 
height, , broad-shouldered and full-chested, 
every movement of his person showing in its 
powerful grace the effects of physical culture 
and out-door exercise. His face was equally 
powerful; piercing black eyes, browned skin, 
and a determined lock of the under jaw, 
showed a strong will and a daring spirit. Yet 
an occasional comical quiver about his eyes, 
and a lifting of his slight mustache by a half- 
smile, and a genial glow of good humor which 
beamed through its sternness, as the ruddy 
cheek glowed under its brown coating, gave 
token of the nobility of power, by its kin- 
ship to gentleness and good humor. To all 
this were added a high forehead and an 
abundance of short, curly locks, so that the 
person of the stranger was not only calcu- 
lated to command respect, but admiration as 
well. 

‘*My young friends,” said he, ‘*I bear a 
message from your teacher. He was taken 
suddenly ill last Friday night; he is somewhat 
better this morning, we think, but unable to 
be here with you. He has asked me to take 
his place, and wishes you to be patient with 
one who is a new hand at keeping school. 
That’s myself,” with a smile. ‘* Will you take 
me?” 

“O, yes, sir!” ‘* Yes, sir!” in full chorus. 

“Very well. I think we can agree. Take 
your places — boys on the left, girls on the 
right, as usual.” 

There were three rows of forms on each 
side, for the scholars, with a broad open space 
between; there was a platform at the farther 
end, for recitations; the teacher’s desk faced 
this, on a corresponding platform at the left 
of the door, and behind his desk was a black- 
board, affixed to the wall. The room was 
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lighted by three windows on each side, and 
one at the farther end. 

The scholars. quickly took ‘their places, 
and Mr. Drinkwater’s substitute seated him- 
self at the desk, opened the record book, and 
commenced calling the names of the scholars 
of the last term in alphabetical order. He 
was among the D’s, had reached the name 
of Hosea Davis, when the door was thrown 
open, and Captain Thompson stalked into the 
room, followed by Becky and Teddy. 

‘* Here, Drinkwater, here’s a couple of eels 
that want training.” 

The substitute raised his head quickly. 

‘* Harry Thompson!” 

‘Yes, sir, Harry Thompson,” said the 
stranger, rising. ‘‘I hope I see you well, 
sir.” 

The captain did not look well. He turned 
pale, and stared at his son as though he could 
not believe his eyes. 

‘*Wh-wh-what docs this mean? Why are 
you here? Where’s Drinkwater?” 

‘* Mr. Drinkwater is ill, sir; taken suddenly 
last Friday. Ihave been stopping with him 


for a few days, and he requested me to open 
his school to-day.” 
‘*He’s no business to do anything of the 
kind. This is my school; and I won’t have it.” 
The captain was getting angry. 


**T understood him to say that the school- 
house was leased to him, and that he was ex- 
pected to get a substitute when unable to 
attend himself.” 

*¢ So he is; but not you, sir, not you. I don’t 
want any of your teaching. S'pose you'll 
teach these young ones to disobey their fathers, 
and run off. No, sir. You are at liberty. I'll 
teach myself.” 

‘* That is a point you must settle with Mr. 
Drinkwater,” said the young man, quietly. 
*‘T have taken command here, and, without 
meaning to be disrespectful, propose to hold 
my position until relieved by Mr. Drink- 
water.” 

The captain absolutely foamed with rage. 

‘‘You’re an impudent puppy. You’ve no 
business here, no business in the place. You’ve 
disgraced yourself. After what I’ve done for 
you, too!” And the captain went into partic- 
ulars as to what he had done, commencing a 
long way back in the young man’s history, 
and, without giving his son a chance to speak, 
growing louder and fiercer as his tongue 
flew the faster. He was suddenly brought to 
a stop by a roar of laughter from the children. 
He turned to them in amazement, but not by 
him was the merriment caused. 
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While the captain was giving vent to his 
troubles, Miss Becky had stepped upon the 
platform, picked up a crayon, and commenced 
operations on the blackboard. As she pro- 
ceeded, all eyes, with the exception of those 
belonging to the captain and his son, were 
fastened upon her; and the completion of 
her picture had brought forth the interrupting 
roar. 

Becky had one talent which had long been 
hid: she had a genius for drawing; but never 
before had this peculiar talent been paraded 
for public inspection. 

But here, as skilfully executed as chalk 
would allow, was a drawing representing ‘‘ Old 
Uncle Ned” at full gallop; Becky seated upon 
his back, and the captain in full pursuit — so 
well done, that the captain, following the di- 
rection of all eyes, instantly recognized it. 
Incensed, he made a dart at Becky; but the 
nimble artist dodged him, and fled to the far- 
ther end of theroom. This produced another 
roar from the scholars. The captain checked 
his pursuit, turned about, and fled from the 
room, banging the door behind him. 

Henry Thompson rapped the desk, and com- 
manded silence. 

‘* Miss Becky Sleeper, remove that drawing 
from the blackboard at once,” he said, sternly. 

Becky looked up at him with a mischievous 
smile, which instantly disappeared, as she 
met his eye. She meekly obeyed, and the 
picture vanished. 

‘* Now, take your place. — You, too, Master 
Teddy.” 

Teddy went over among the boys, and Becky 
followed him. Another roar from the schol- 
ars. 

‘* Silence!” from the teacher. ‘‘ Miss Becky, 
you will take your place among the girls, 
where you belong.” 

Becky went the whole length of the room, 
scowling at the girls, who had laughed at 
her blunder, and took a seat by the win- 
dow. 

Harry concluded his record by affixing the 
names of Teddy and Becky, who were the 
only new scholars. 

‘The exercises will be very short this morn- 
ing, and there will be butone session. I shall 
only call upon you to read; that concluded, 
you will be dismissed for the day.” 

He then commenced with the boy nearest 
him, calling upon them separately to read — 
first a boy, then a girl, in regular succession. 
They made their own selections, and with va- 
ried success. There were some good readers, 
none very bad, until they reached Teddy. He 
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stepped upon the platform, and read “ Casa- 

bianca” somewhat in this style : — 

‘* ©The boy stood on the — b-u-r-n-i-n-g — burning deck, 
Whence — whence — whence all butim had sled —no, fled ; 
The flames that lit the batil wreck 
Shine — shown — show — round him o’er the dead ;’ ” 

which, of course, excited a laugh. It was now 

Becky’s turn, and she was called. She did 

not move. She could read no better than 

Teddy, and she was determined not to be 

laughed at. 

‘“Becky Sleeper, take the platform!” said 
the teacher, in a stern voice. 

‘‘T won’t—there! I didn’t come to school 
to you: Mr. Drinkwater’s my teacher.” 

Harry Thompson stepped from his desk. 
The lower jaw came up with an ominous snap. 
He went to where Becky sat kicking the form 
before her, and looked down at her. She ap- 
peared so little, that his anger at her sauciness 
vanished at once. 

‘Becky, you and I will have a private ses- 
sion after school. You will read to me then, 
I think, for old acquaintance’s sake,” he said, 
with a smile, and returned to his desk. ‘I 
am very much obliged to you all for your at- 
tention. School is dismissed. Becky Sleeper 
will remain.” 

There was a rush for out doors, and the 
school-room was quickly cleared of all but 
Becky and the teacher. Teddy had lingered 
a moment to exchange a word with Becky, in 
which “ the Basin,” and ‘‘ wait outside,” might 
be distinguished, and then had taken his leave. 

‘* Now, Becky, let me hear you read.” 

Becky arose, but instead of stepping to the 
platform, marched straight for the door. But 
not quite fast enough, for Harry stepped be- 
fore her, closed the door, and locked it. 

‘*Becky,” said he, ‘‘the first duty to be 
learned in school is obedience to the teacher. 
Go to the platform!” 

Becky looked up at him with defiance in her 
glance. 

‘‘ Harry Thompson, you're just as mean as 
you can be. You let those boys and girls 
laugh at Teddy, and now you want to laugh 

at me. I won’t read.” 

‘Go to the platform!” 

Becky turned and went to the platform, and 
farther yet; she threw up the window, and 
jumped upon the sill, and all very quickly. 
Harry saw her intention at once. 

‘*Becky, Becky, don’t do that,” he cried, 
running towards her. ‘‘It’s ten feet. You'll 
break your neck.” i 

“Don’t care. 
leaped. 


I won’t read;” and she 
There was a rustling and tearing 
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among the foliage beneath the window; but 
when Harry reached it, Becky was invisible. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BECKY’S LAST FROLIC. 


Treppy SLEEPER obeyed Becky’s injunction 
to wait outside, by passing round the school- 
house, and down the hill, to the window at 
the end, that he might be in readiness should 
she desire to signal him during her confine- 
ment. He was just in time to witness her 
descent. She plumped into a cluster of bushes, 
and for a moment was lost to sight. Even 
this terrific leap did not surprise the phleg- 
matic Teddy, who had such an exalted opinion 
of his sister’s prowess, that, had she jumped 
from the steeple of the church, he would have 
expected her to pick herself up as coolly as 
she did now, emerging from the bushes with 
ruffled plumage, but without a scratch or 
bruise. 

* Well, Becky, got out sooner than I thought 
you would. Did he make you read?” 

‘* No, he didn’t,” replied Becky, with a sneer. 
‘Tt will take a smarter teacher than him to 
make me do what I don’t want to. He’s noth- 
ing but a boy.” 

‘* What will the captain say now, Becky?” 

‘*T don’t care what he says. Guess he don’t 
like the teacher any better thanI do. Come, 
let’s get away from here: he’ll be after us.” 

‘*That’s so. Where shall we go?” 

‘‘Where we were going this morning. 
We’ve got time to ‘shoot the Basin’ before 
dinner.” 

So saying, Becky, whose hasty exit from the 
school-room had not allowed her to gain pos- 
session of her hat, started off bareheaded, fol- 
lowed by Teddy, along the bank of the river, 
towards the Corner. 

Harry Thompson inherited a streak of the 
obstinacy which was so apparent in his father. 
As Becky disappeared from one side of the 
window, he rushed from the other, caught up 
his hat, unlocked the door, and hastened down 
the hill, only to see his unruly pupil climbing 
a fence twenty rods away. This convinced 
him that no bones had been broken. But he 
was not inclined to let the matter drop here; 
so he returned to the school-room, made all 
secure, and then started in pursuit. 

As he moved along the bank of the river, 
the leading event of the morning was upper- 
most in his thoughts. The appearance of his 
father in the school-room had not been unex- 
pected, and the explanation he had given of 
his own presence there was perfectly true. 
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Mr. Drinkwater was ill, and had sent him as 
a substitute. Harry, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the new school-house affair, had, after 
consultation with his mother, who visited him 
daily at Mr. Drinkwater’s residence, where he 
was domiciled for the express purpose of 
meeting her, accepted the position that he 
might try the temper of his father, and pave 
the way to a reconciliation, if that were pos- 
sible. He was quietly awaiting the conclusion 
of the captain’s vehement review of ‘‘ what he 
had done for him,” when he expected to have 
an opportunity to say a word in his own de- 
fence; but Miss Becky’s exhibition of chalko- 
type art interrupted the contemplated plea, 
and sadly disarranged his plans. His only 
consolation was, that Mr. Drinkwater would 
not be able to take charge of the school for 
several days, and another meeting might be 
possible. 

Becky, in her turn, occupied a share of his 
thoughtful attention. He had looked forward 
with pleasure to the meeting with his little 
playmate, fully expecting that the years which 
had wrought so much change in his character, 
would have shaped the little maid, of whom he 
was so fond, — with her quick wit and active 
spirit, — into something better than the hoi- 
den he found her. Her saucy movements, her 
rough appearance, and her rudeness, had star- 
tled him; but, remembering the influences by 
which she was surrounded at home, and the 
artistic touch displayed at the blackboard, he 
was convinced that in that little body were 
capabilities running to waste, which, trained 
aright, might blossom into usefulness. If his 
good mother only had the trailing of this wild 
vine, it would flourish in fruitfulness, and not 
cumber the ground. It was not yet too late. 
He would take his mother into his confidence. 

Full of thoughts like these, Harry went on, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the runaway, until 
he reached the paper-mill atthe Corner. Here 
he was informed that the young Sleepers had 
gone farther up the river’s bank Undecided 
whether to go on or retrace his steps, he passed 
into the mill, and, meeting his old friend, 
Mark Small, went over the building with him, 
viewing the improvements, in which he became 
so much interested that he quite forgot the 
object of his expedition. 

In the mean time, Becky and Teddy had, 
after a long tramp, and with no small vaulting 
of fences and climbing of rocks, reached the 
Basin. 

Rogue’s River, the base of Becky’s future 
operations, was dammed at three points. The 
lower dam was at the fore side, the middle 
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dam just above the school-house, and the 
upper dam at the Corner. Here was located 
Small’s paper-mill, not a very extensive affair, 
but which employed a dozen men and as many 
girls. In the middle of the river, about a quar- 
ter of a mile above this mill, was a small 
island, scarcely twenty feet in circumference, 
on which flourished a wild growth of unpro- 
ductive bushes, with one solitary sentinel of a 
tree in their centre; and above this was the 
Basin. Into this basin, after a winding flow 
of ten or twelve miles, increased by several 
minor streams, the water poured with consid- 
erable power. It lay in the form of a heart, 
so often depicted on valentines, or moulded 
in sugar for the sweet-toothed. It was about 
thirty feet from bank to bank, and about the 
same distance from the point of entrance to 
the island, which, shooting into it, gave it a 
resemblance to the emblem of affection. Di- 
vided by this island, the water swept along 
on either side in strong, swift currents. When 
Harry Thompson, as leader of the boys of 
Cleverly, had exhausted all the known means 
of amusement, his daring spirit suggested a 
difficult feat, calculated to carry dismay to the 
hearts of his followers, and cause uneasiness 
to those parents who had an interest in the 
safety of their children. He not only sug- 
gested it, but himself performed it, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing a few of the boldest to 
follow his example. This feat was known as 
‘*shooting the Basin.” Into the winding river 
he launched a log, of which there were many 
lying along the banks, a mill hand being em- 
ployed at this point to draw them out of the 
stream. Upon this he stepped, with a long, 
narrow strip of board to serve as rudder, with 
which to guide his craft. The force of the 
stream swiftly carried him into the Basin and 
towards the island. It was only necessary to 
keep ‘“‘ her head” straight, and the island was 
reached. 

He accomplished the feat, well knowing the 
danger he incurred; for, had his craft swerved 
either to the right or left, he would have been 
capsized or carried downtheriver. Of course 
there could be no returning in the same man- | 
ner. But, to prevent his becoming a Robin- 
son Crusoe, a tree on the bank was felled so 
as to bridge the stream from the bank to the 
island; and there it had remained ever since. 

Becky Sleeper, having seen Harry perform 
this feat, had desired to undertake it; but 
Harry had strongly objected, and the tomboy, 
having accepted him as a leader, was obliged 
to postpone the attempt. 

Some recent conversations on old sports be- 
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tween Teddy and herself had awakened a de- 
sire to attempt this feat, anda trip to the Basin 
had already been arranged for Monday, when 
the school programme was promulgated. 

The short session, and Becky’s escape, had 
made the old arrangement possible; and the 
young Amazon and her faithful squire were 
now on the banks of the upper stream, after a 
quick march, ready to launch their barks upon 
the tide, careless of consequences. 

‘‘ Now, Teddy,” said Becky, ‘I'll go first: 
you must watch me closely, and‘do just as I 
do. You ain’t scared — are you?” 

Teddy, to tell the truth, was looking rather 
anxiously at the rushing stream, the broad 
basin, and the two foaming channels beyond. 
The stream had been swollen by heavy rains, 
and the feat seemed more difficult than he had 
imagined before he set out. 

‘*N-o, of course not,” he said, slowly. 
you go, I’m bound to, any way.” 

‘“* Because, if you are, Teddy, you’d better 
not try it.” 

‘“‘T will try it, Becky. I ain’t a goin’ to be 
stumped by a girl.” 

‘All right. But don’t you start until I reach 
the island; and be sure and keep your log 
pointed right straight at the tree.” 

While speaking, Becky had rolled a short, 
stout log into the water, picked up a light 
slab, and was ready for the dash. Stepping 
lightly and quickly upon the log, she pushed 
it into the middle of the stream, headed it for 
the tree, and, carefully guiding her craft, shot 
across the Basin, and struck the island fairly 
and squarely. 

‘*Hurrah! I’ve done it, Teddy!” she shout- 
ed, as she leaped upon the land. 

“All right; I’m a comin’. Hooray!” an- 
swered Teddy, as he jumped upon his log, 
which instantly darted down the stream, Teddy 
dancing rather lively to regain his equilibrium, 
which had sustained a shock by the sudden 
dart of his log. He was so busily engaged in 
this manceuvre that he failed to head his bark 
as he should, and, instead of going straight 
across the Basin, he swept to the right. 

‘Teddy, Teddy, what are you about?” 
shouted Becky. ‘*Turn her head! quick, 
quick!” 

But Teddy was frightened; his log was roll- 
ing over and over, and he dropped his rudder, 
fell upon the log, and clasped it, with his legs 
in the water, and round into the swifter of the 
two currents it went, very near the island. 
Seeing his danger, Becky ran to the edge of 
the island, and attempted torescue him. She 
leaned far over, lost her balance, and fell into 
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the stream. Bungling Teddy clutched the 
bushes as he passed, let the log go, and pulled 
himself to land; but Becky was swept past 
the island, and went floating down the river. 

Teddy, seeing the danger of his sister, 
shouted lustily for help. Two men, at work 
near the bank, ran down to the water, saw 
the struggling girl, but could afford no as- 
sistance; but they started off at a swift pace 
for the mill. Becky was an excellent swim- 
mer: she was not a bit frightened, but struck 
out bravely in a vain attempt to reach the 
bank. The stream was strong and swift, and 
bore her on faster and faster towards the dam. 
Skilfully she kept her head above water, and 
struck out to reach Teddy’s log, which was 
just ahead of her. Fast as she went, the men 
on the shore flew faster still. It was a case 
of life and death. They reached the mill. 

‘* Help, help! there’s a girl in the water!” 

Men came running out, women ran to the 
windows; there was wild commotion, but no 
attempt at rescue. 

‘*We can’t help her; she must go over the 
dam!” 

‘* Throw her a rope — it’s her only chance!” 

‘*Mighty slim chance: she’s too much fright- 
ened to catch it. She can't be saved!” 

‘She can be saved! Quick! a long, stout 
rope!” 

It was a commanding voice that spoke, a 
commanding form that stepped forward — the 
schoolmaster, Harry Thompson. Quickly a 
rope was placed in his hand. 

‘‘Now, three good, strong fellows, follow 
me!” 

He threw off his coat, ran along the bank, 
winding the rope around his body, and tying 
itas he ran. Becky was coming down swiftly, 
when the roar of the dam reached her ears. 
For the first time she felt her danger. In- 
stantly all power of exertion forsook her. The 
terrible dam! the jagged rocks beneath! 
There was death in the thought, and a shrill 
scream rang over the water. 

‘*Help, help! Don’t let me drown! don’t 
let me go over the dam!” 

‘‘ Courage, Becky, courage. 
saved.” 

She recognized the voice, even in her agony. 

‘‘O, Harry, Harry! save me, save me!” 

Still on and on she swept, and the roar of 
the dam grew louder and louder. It seemed 
to sound in her ears like thunder. 

“* Now, quick, boys, quick! Give me plenty 
of rope, and hold on strong! ” 

Harry Thompson kicked off his shoes and 
threw away his hat. Becky was moving to- 
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wards him, but ten feet from the bank. He 
measured the distance with his eye, stepped 
back a few paces, then ran quickly, and leaped 
into the water. The best jumper in the 
county had well calculated his distance. He 
struck the water close beside Becky. He 
clasped her quick, she threw her arms about 
his neck with a scream of joy, and both sank 
beneath the water. 

Then the good, strong fellows pulled with a 
will, and in a moment Becky and her pre- 
server were safe on the bank. Such a shout 
as the good fellows sent up, then such a chorus 
of shouts as the people at the mill joined to 
theirs, was never before heard in Cleverly. 

But the chorus of rejoicing was unheard 
by Becky, who lay upon the bank insensible. 
The girls from the mill gathered about her, 
rubbed her hands, bathed her temples, and 
used all the customary means of restoration; 
but yet she lay there cold and still. 

Harry became alarmed. She must be taken 
home at once. 

«Small, bring your wagon — quick! Send 
a man for the doctor — quick!” 

Small’s team was standing at the mill door. 
In a few moments Harry was in the wagon, 
with Becky in his arms, and one of the ‘‘ good 
fellows” was racing down the road, horseback, 
for the doctor. 


Mrs. Sleeper, weak and dispirited, was in, 


the kitchen, standing at the table, washing the 
dinner dishes; Aunt Hulda, nursing an attack 
of lumbago, was groaning at the fireside. A 
wagon drove swiftly into the yard; a moment, 
and Harry Thompson stood in the doorway, 
bearing the insensible form of Becky. 

‘Mrs. Sleeper, quick! your camphor bot- 
tle!” 

Mrs. Sleeper dropped the dish in her hands ; 
her eyes glared at the helpless girl. Her 
lips parted, but no sound came from. them. 
Then her eyes closed, her hands clutched the 
air, and she fell heavily to the floor. Aunt 
Hulda ran to her, and raised her head. 

‘* Delia Sleeper, what on airth ails you? 
— Here, you, Henry Thompson, take that girl 
into the settin’-room. That’s just like you 
Thompsons — always a scarin’ folks to death: 
— Delia, Delia! what ails you?” 

Aunt Hulda rubbed her, and sprinkled wa- 
ter over her, scolding all the while. Harry 
carried Becky to the sitting-room, and laid 
her upon the lounge. As he did so, a sigh, 
and the opening of her eyes, gave assurance 
of returning animation; and when, in a few 
minutes, Dr. Allen entered, there was no oc- 
casion for his services, for Becky was sitting 
up, and inquiring for Teddy, who at that mo- 
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ment was coming down the road, between the 
mill and the school-house, feeling very wet 
and mean. 

Mrs. Sleeper was carried to her room, and 
laid upon the bed. Dr. Allen, finding Becky 
so comfortable, made the former a visit. 

‘Doctor, what ails her? Is it stericks?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘¢ Worse than that, worse than that!” 

“You don’t say so! Goodness gracious! 
it’s purrellysis.” 

The doctor nodded. Aunt Hulda was right. 
The sudden shock, upon the long and weary 
straining for the ever-distant ship, had snapped 
the cords of action, and left her powerless. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NOT MUCH OF A PUZZLE. 


BY S. P. DRIVER. 


Ge trips through life’s infantile mazes 

With a step like the vault of a fay; 

Her eyes gleam upon you like daisies 
Abloom in the meadows of May. 

The breeze loves to toy with her tresses, 
And gold blossoms out in each curl; 

Yet she’s coy in love’s tender caresses. 
Can you guess the dear name of the girl? 


Love, long ago, sanctioned and sealed it, 
As the name of all names doubly dear; 

But already, I see, I’ve revealed it, 
And by looking you may find it here. 

Her cheeks have the bloom of the peaches, 
When the banners of summer unfurl, 

And her laugh is like songs of the beeches. 
Have you guessed the dear name of the girl? 


Her songs are like lays of the linnet, 
As she dances the hours away; 

And the wealth of her love, if you win it, 
Turns bleakest December to May. 

T’ll name her, for want of a better, 
My opal, in setting of pearl. 

Surely, now, if you ever have met her, 
You can guess the dear name of the girl. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY E. M. K.- 


a the year 18—, sister Anne and myself were 

sent by our father to spend a year ata 
private school in the western part of the 
state, that we might finish our education by a 
course of well-selected reading, under the di- 
rection of a scholarly gentleman whom he 
held in high esteem; and also to give usa 
partial intercourse with the world outside our 
own home before entering upon the practical 
duties of life; and partly, as I think now, 
that father might thus indirectly help an old 
college friend, while apparently soliciting a 
favor from him. However, be that as it may, 
the arrangement was every way beneficial and 
agreeable to us. Our school life was rendered 
pleasant by the kindly heart and domestic na- 
ture of Mrs. Basto, the excellent wife of our 
teacher. Eminently possessed of ‘ faculty,” 
as Mrs. Stowe calls it, everything in her part 
of the household moved with the regularity 
of clock-work. Never late, never hurried, 
she seemed to do everything well, and without 
apparent effort. Self-possessed and serene 
on all occasions, she was exactly fitted to be 
the comfort and helpmate of a man who had 


never had the good fortune to drive the wolf 
very far from his door, notwithstanding he 
was possessed of talent in a very high degree. 
She was very eminently fitted to be the coun- 
sellor and adviser of the young and inexperi- 
enced persons who at this time were commit- 


ted by Providence to her care. Of Mr. Basto 
I can say that he was a genial man and a 
thorough scholar, possessing the rare faculty 
of imparting what he knew to others; a strict 
disciplinarian, who governed by dignity rath- 
er than by force; and holding the position of 
the beloved head of a large family, rather 
than that of principal of a mixed school. 
And in many respects our relations to one 
another partook more of the family character 
than is often possible in such a school. Es- 
pecially so were our meetings around the 
hearth, after the duties of the day were over, 
where we were sometimes entertained by sto- 
ries and recollections of incidents from the 
life of ourown master. One of these made 
so deep an impression on my mind that I have 
endeavored to record it, giving it as nearly as 
possible in his own words; and I shall call it 
“The Minister’s Story,” the occasion and 
call for it being some very severe criticisms 
on the conduct of some persons in the village, 
by some of the young men sitting around the 
lamp. 
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‘* Boys, it is best not to judge too decisively. 
Perhaps we do not wholly understand. We 
look with finite eyes. You must remember 
that there is One who sees farther than the 
telescope, and more minutely than the mi- 
croscope, in the clear light of whose vision 
many things, to us dull and opaque, are trans- 
parent as sunlight, and plainer than a trodden 
path. Many years ago, when settled as pas- 
tor of a small parish on the coast, I knewa 
very estimable family, consisting of five per- 
sons, father, mother, two daughters, and a 
young son. The parish was small and poor, 
the inhabitants being mostly fishermen, or 
small farmers who eked out a living by fish- 
ing occasionally. Of society there was very 
little, if we except the summer boarders and 
visitors who came annually to pass their va- 
cation. There were few people who could 
converse on anything beyond what had come 
under their immediate notice. There was 
soon brought about an intimacy between por- 
tions of this family and my own, commencing 
with the daughters in the Sabbath school. 
These girls were both members of the church, 
and were pious, intelligent, cultivated young 
women. In calling on them, I became ac- 
quainted with the mother, whom I found to 
be an amiable, well-balanced woman, under 
conviction, and disposed to accept Christ as 
her Saviour, but who had abstained from con- 
necting herself with the church because she 
wished to bring her husband to the foot of 
the cross with her; her great desire being that 
they should be baptized together. 

“‘Of the man I knew little. He never came 
to church, spending his time on Sunday, as on 
week days, in rambling by the shore or in 
sailing a small boat he possessed. He wasa 
grave, silent man, seldom entering into con- 
versation unless first spoken to. Yet when 
he chose to talk, it was soon evident that he 
was well informed. In conversing, he chose 
his phrases with a view to force of expression, 
more than to elegance of style. I had grad- 
ually begun to like the man, from having sev- 
eral times met him on the shore with his in- 
variable companion, —a little, bright-eyed 
boy of eight, — and listened unobserved to his 
patient, clear-headed answers and explana- 
tions to the multitudinous questions of the 
child. I felt it to be my duty, as pastor, — 
knowing as I did his wife’s feeling, — to speak 
with him on the subject of religion. He lis- 
tened respectfully to what I had to say, but 
replied that he did not feel the warm interest 
which he thought every professor of religion 
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ought to feel, and that he had too much rev- 
erence for God, and respect for his own man- 
hood, to make a profession that he did not 
truly feel. I urged, in reply, that perhaps he 
did not feel because he did not mix with the 
Lord’s people, and asked him to come to their 
prayer-meetings. He replied with a peremp- 
tory ‘No!’ He said that it hurt him to go to 
prayer-meetings; it made his soul sick to 
hear boys and girls of ten or twelve years tell 
their experience in the same glib tone, and 
ofttimes in the exact phrase of their older 
brothers and sisters; the feeling was not real, 
and he despised hypocrisy; that he felt an 
abhorrence even when the professor himself 
was deceived by his own words. We argued 
the matter at length; but the ready dexterity 
of his answers was more than a match for me, 
and I felt discomfited and discouraged. And 
when I thought of his good, patient wife, 
longing to come to Christ, yet waiting until 
the time when he would come with her, and 
found him in the full knowledge of these facts, 
I felt that he was callous, an egotist, and a 
stumbling-block, living only for and to him- 
self and his own gratification. 

**T avoided him after that; and whenever we 
accidentally met, I passed him with formal 
civility. I saw that he felt this; but having 
such an indignation of the character I had 
attributed to him, I was glad that he did. The 
summer had gone, and the summer visitors 
with it. Autumn was far advanced. But this 
family still remained. I had seen little of the 
man and boy for some time, except as I saw 
them practising in their boat. The father 
sometimes rowed; but when sailing, the boy, 
young as he was, always managed the boat, 
probably under his father’s directions. See- 
ing them thus engaged one evening when the 
wind was blowing rather fresh, I could not 
help admiring the coolness of the little fel- 
low, as he brought the boat into the wind, 
and trimmed her ballast for the other tack. 
There had been a storm threatening all the 
afternoon, and there was an ominous look in 
the sky as the twilight departed. I felt a re- 
lief as I saw them bring the boat ashore, haul- 
ing her far upon the beach. The storm which 
had threatened commenced in earnest after 
midnight, blowing in fearful gusts, while the 
rain poured down in such torrents that it 
seemed as though the very windows of heaven 
had again been opened. The darkness was 
intense, so much so that nothing was visible 
at a few feet distant, except along the shore, 
where the white line of the surf, now lashed 
by the fury of the storm into a broad expanse 
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of seething foam, extended far out beyond the 
headland which made the limit of the view, 
showing clearly how very powerful was the 
force of the wind. Being out of the usual 
pathway of vessels, we felt no special alarm, 
although the gale was the most furious we had 
known there, and we retired again to rest, 
after satisfying our curiosity. We were sud- 
denly awakéned, in the gray, morning light, 
by the clamorous ringing of the church bell, 
which we mistook, at first, for an alarm of 
fire. On hurrying out we found the few per- 
sons living in the immediate neighborhood 
running down to theshore. Following them, 
I saw a small coasting schooner, of about one 
hundred tons, ashore on a sunken reef, lying 
about half a mile in a direct line from the 
main land. The sea was going clean over her, 
and it was very evident that the hours of her 
crew, whom we could see in the rigging, were 
to be few in number, unless help could be sent 
from some source that we could not at present 
see. Just then I saw a commotion in the vi- 
cinity of a boat-house belonging to a family 
who had left the previous week for the city; 
the masculine portion of them often coming 
down again, later in the season, to shoot sea- 
fowl. As they had everything more complete 
than people who had less money could possi- 
bly have, their boat-house had been broken 
open by the villagers, under the direction of 
the man who is to be the hero of my story. 
On trying to ascertain from him the purpose 
of the movement, he told me that he intended 
to try and go out to the succor of ‘ those peo- 
ple in the rigging of that vessel,’ and that as 
his life was as dear to him as any man’s, he 
preferred to have as good a boat and oars as 
he could get. I told him no boat could live 
in that sea, unless it were a life-boat, and that 
it would be better to wait for the life-boat to 
come. 

“His answer was, ‘The life-boat is six 
miles away, and it will take three hours for 
her to arrive. By that time all on board of 
that vessel will be beyond help or rescue.’ 

*‘ Arrived at the point from which boats 
usually put out, we found a crowd assembled, 
who, while wringing their hands in grief for 
the poor unfortunates on the vessel, still de- 
clared it to be madness to attempt to go to 
their relief. But this one man remained firm 
in his purpose. He, steadily giving his or- 
ders, had the fixed ballast removed, and its 
place substituted with the loose gravel from 
the beach; lines coiled, ready to throw; test- 
ing the oars himself as to their soundness and 
fitness to the rowlocks; paying no attention 
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to the remonstrances of the hardy boatmen, 
who tried to dissuade him from his purpose 
by assuring him that no boat could live to 
get through that surf; and he was throwing 
away his life in attempting it. At a frantic 
appeal from his wife, I ventured to endeavor 
to persuade him to abandon his project, show- 
ing him that the sea was altogether too high. 
He straightened up from his stooping posi- 
tion, where he had divested himself of all but 
his under-clothing, and said, — 

‘¢* Parson, He holds that sea in the hollow 
of his hand. If it be his purpose to take me 
now, his will be done. It can only make a 
few years’ difference to me; but I will never 
stand in his presence and hear him say, ‘‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.”’ 

‘¢ Struck with astonishment at such faith, 
and thoroughly ashamed at my want of it, I 
asked that he would let me make the attempt 
with him. He looked up with a smile, and 
shook my hand, saying, — 

‘**No! the Lord’s call now is for trained 
sinews, and you could not endure. Besides, 
another weight would make the skiff logy, and 
the only chance is in her lightness.’ 

‘‘Pressing my hand again, he said, ‘I want 
you to promise me one thing. If I don’t 


come back, will you see to my boy? He will 
not want pecuniarily; but I wish you to see 
that he grows up a good man, and that he 


learns to live not for himself alone; that he 
is ever ready to do unto those in need all that 
in him lies.’ 

‘*T readily promised, and he stepped lightly 
into the skiff, saying, as he did so, ‘Now, 
boys, watch the chance, and give mea good 
start.’ 

‘* They did so, and as the ninth roller came 
in, which is always larger than the rest, they 
sent him off with the reflux wave. Not until 
that moment did I realize the terrible peril of 
the work he had undertaken, or the clear- 
headed, determined character of the man. 
The little shell, carried back on the returning 
wave, shot like a dart over the space between 
that and the next heavy sea, under the vigor- 
ous stroke of his oars, meeting which it re- 
quired all the alertness of an active mind and 
body to keep the frail thing right side up. 
Pulling, then, was out of the question, even 
if it could have been possible to pull in that 
terrible race-way. The skiff was hurled back 
with the velocity of an arrow, until it seemed 
that boat and man would be dashed to pieces 
at our feet. But the instant the slightest lull 
took place, the tough, ashen aars bent like 
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willows in his hands, and he would go out 
again, only to be hurled back in the same 
manner, until it seemed as if human flesh and 
blood could not endure any longer. Yet 
steadily, with every effort, we could perceive 
that he made some progress, although small. 
Fear for his peril changed to admiration for 
his heroic courage and persistence. 

‘*¢T swan to Moses!’ said an old man who 
had been loudest in denouncing ‘the fool- 
hardy attempt,’ as he termed it; ‘for forty 
years, man and boy, I have handled a dory; 
but I never yit see a man pull through such a 
hell-broth as that, and it don’t seem possible; 
but if there’s a man on airth who kin do it, he 
sets in that little shell.’ 

‘ By this time the skiff had worked out to 
the seaward edge of the surf, and was rapidly 
nearing the wreck. To me it seemed even 
more dangerous work than before; but the 
old man said, ‘Never fear! a man who can 
pull through such a place as that ain’t going 
to be swamped by a lop.’ 

‘¢ Through the glass we could now see him 
trying to approach near enough to the vessel 
to assist the sufferers. Here again shone out 
the mind of our hero. His calculations had 
been made on the seat of the boat. Before 
leaving he had placed a deep-sea line, first 
taking off the heavy lead sinker, and replacing 
it with the small lead used in fishing close 
to the shore. This had been carefully coiled 
upto run out. Picking up the lead, he hurled 
it with marvellous force and precision into 
the rigging of the vessel. No common heave- 
line could have been thrown in that wind. 
This being made fast by those on board, the 
boat was gradually hauled closer and closer 
to the wreck, until it was possible to lower 
persons into her from the upper part of the 
masts, which careened verymuch. A woman 
and her two children, the family of the cap- 
tain, were thus lowered, and the boat began 
to return to shore. She had scarcely cleared 
the vessel before it went to pieces, and all re- 
maining on board were ingulfed by the waters. 

‘“‘ Every eye was now turned to the little 
skiff, as she rose and fell with the crest of the 
waves, making her perilous way back. It was 
with fear and trembling we saw her again 
nearing the terrible surf, through which little 
short of a miracle could float her. But the 
boatman was fully equal to the occasion. 
Pulling with desperate energy through roller 
after roller, his boat half full of water, never 
heeding or relaxing an atom, he urged her 
with headlong velocity direct for the shore, 
where stood a score of strong, willing men, 
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waist-deep in the water. She came on the 
crest of an enormous wave, and striking the 
gravelly beach, was broken into fragments. 
The man and the woman were severely bruised, 
but the children were unhurt. The beach was 
by this time strewn with pieces of the wreck 
and portions of the cargo. Among the debris 
in the surf washed now and then to the 
surface, was the body of a boy who had ap- 
parently been lashed to some part of the up- 
per works of the vessel, and had floated so far 
in shore. The possibility that there might 
yet be life in him, sent a wild thrill of excite- 
ment through the men, and many daring at- 
tempts were made by several to reach him. 
One man even fastened a line to the truck and 
topmast to which he was lashed. This line 
was hauled in, and made fast round a post; 
but it parted like a thread when the returning 
wave struck the timber. 

*¢¢ Parson,’ said the man, ‘there is more 
work yet for me todo. I can rescue that boy.’ 
And fastening a line around his waist, he 
handed the end to a gentleman who stood 
near, and myself. Tying a broken oar to the 
line, about six feet away from him, to keep it 
from entangling his feet, he said, — 

‘*¢ Pay out freely, until I signal you by rais- 
ing my left hand twice, and then haul in 
quickly, and don’t pass the line to any one, 
nor allow any one to touch it.’ 

‘* He placed a knife at the back of his neck, 
and plunged into the surf. Twice it seemed 
to us that he must have been jammed by 
pieces of the wreck, tossing sc madly about; 
but he gave no signal, and we began to think 
he held a charmed life. Hereached the truck 
on which the boy was lashed, and cutting him 
loose, lashed him to his own line, gave the 
signal, and we hauled them ashore, the boy 
dying, and the man dead. Jammed between 
the floating timbers, he had spent his remain- 
ing strength in an effort to rescue the boy. 
The noble-hearted man, whose faith and trust 
in God, and sympathy ‘with suffering men, 
had found no expression in words, but which 
shone out with beacon-light lustre in the hour 
of trial, lay dead at my feet, a self-sacrificing, 
humble imitation of our great example, Jesus, 
who died that others might live. 

‘*'Yet this was the man I had in my blind- 
ness accused of selfishness and egotism, of a 
want of religion, and of feeling! We buried 
him next day, performing only the simple 
service of our church. His heroism was too 
fresh in the minds of all present to require 
mention; and my own heart was too full of 
humiliation and grief to dare to utter one 
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word in his praise, or to offer consolation to 
the bereaved. 

‘* As we turned from the grave, an old man, 
who had done jobbing for the family, said, — 

‘¢* He was a better man than he pretend- 
ed;’ and I felt Amen! although I could not 
say it.” 

**T see now,” said sister Anne, as we retired 
for the night, ‘‘ why that little bundle of furi- 
ous energy escaped punishment, last week, for 
fighting.” 

The ‘bundle of furious energy” was a 
lonely-looking little lad, who had come to 
the school from somewhere on Cape Ann, 
without any attendants, and being subjected 
to the usual ‘‘ hazing” perpetrated by all boys 
on a new-comer, had quietly endured it for 
two days, and until the recess of the third, 
when he turned suddenly on one of the lar- 
gest boys, and displayed such quickness and 
strength that he soon had his opponent down, 
and was rapidly proceeding to punish him, 
when the sub-master appeared and took him 
off. The boy, either looking upon the master 
as a new antagonist, or upon the deed itself 
as an attempt to defraud him of a well-earned 
victory, turned and administered. such a 
straight and powerful blow on his eye, as ef- 
fectually to prevent his noting any misde- 
meanors on that side for several days, and 
added a ludicrously ferocious expression to a 
really kind, benevolent face. 

I think sister Anne must have spoken of 
the boy to Mr. Williston, our young minister, 
who sometimes visits her, as I noticed -that 
Mr. Williston seemed to take an especial: in- 
terest in the little fellow as they met on the 
road to-day, and crossed into the fields on a 
botanic excursion. I felt glad of this, and 
that sister Anne saw it; for there is no way 
more direct to her heart than by kindness to 
those she loves, and I think Mr. Williston a 
very able and amiable man. 


— Sir Martin FROBISHER was the first 
Englishman who attempted to find a north- 
west passage to India —in 1576. 


—— Most persons have three epochs in 
their faith in mankind. In youth we natu- 
rally believe every person can be trusted, and 
we are lavish in friendship. In mature years 
we mistrust mankind, and we become re- 
served. Later in life we grow more lenient, 
and find that the good in man is greater than 
the bad. Happy is the man or woman _ 
never learns to mistrust. 
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THE CAMP IN THE GULOH. 


Ill. —THE SHINOMOS, OR THE ARTISTS | 


OF NATURE. 
BY JUSTIN DALE. 


at NCE upon atime, my friends,” began 

the Captain, in that old-fashioned strain 
which used to give such a deep mystery to our 
childish fairy tales, and which now caused us 
to prick up our ears for a lecture tinged with 
a coloring of romance; ‘‘ yes, once upon a 
time, possibly long centuries ago, a far differ- 
ent class of beings from what we now find 
here inhabited these cliffs and mountains, 
and trod the ground round this very camp- 
fire, as is proved by the remains of their 
houses, which we find scattered around, and 
the abundance of arrow-head chips and broken 
pottery. These people were called Shinomos, 
meaning ‘wise men,’ because they were versed, 
to a certain extent, in agriculture and the arts. 
They were not as highly civilized as the old 
Toltecs must have been, or as the Aztecs were; 
nevertheless, they were a remarkable race, 
and at one time may have been subject to the 
Aztec rule, though dwelling so far from the 
capital. Their intercourse, however, with the 
Aztecs, is doubtful; for we find their picture- 
writing less systematic, and no traces of any 
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| other instruments than those which they man- 
ufactured from wood and stone, while the Az- 
tecs wrought bronze very extensively. 

| ** Like the latter, they have gone to their last 
resting-place, leaving behind but a remnant, 
who have gathered together in the ‘Seven 
Ancient Cities,’ and, while defending them- 
selves against the attacks of enemies, are be- 
coming each day less and less. A few more 
short years, and the only proof the tourist 
will find of their existence will be the crum- 
bling ruins of their towns, the ruined dwell- 
ings and towns zow scattered over the south- 
west, and the mysterious hieroglyphics which 
are inscribed on the rocky tablets, proclaiming 
a wonderful tale, that silently petitions for a 
translator. 

‘* Distinctly I remember the first I ever saw 
of this peculiar writing. We were camped 
on the bank of Green River, at the northern 
extremity of the Uintah Valley. Twoor three 
hundred yards back of camp arose a cliff of 
homogeneous sandstone, some two hundred 
feet high, and upon its smooth base the geol- 
ogist discovered some figures utterly incom- 
prehensible. He came to camp and spoke to 
several of us, say:ag that he -had made an in- 
teresting discovery, and if we would follow 
him he would show it tous. Leading the way 
tothe foot of the cliff, he stopped. It was 
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evening, and growing dusky; so at first we 
did not perceive the inscriptions, but thought 
Stoneman had stopped to examine some di- 
versity of strata with a geologist’s eye, and 
would soon go on. Instead, he turned, and 
smiled mysteriously. My companion said, 
‘Well!’ while I, at the instant catching sight 
of the carvings, uttered an ‘Q-o-o-h!’ and 
sprang closer, with a ‘ Who do you think could 
have done this?’ 

‘* Never having seen anything similar, we 
were fascinated. We searched along, and 
found others of a like rude nature; then, as the 
darkness grew deeper, our steps were directed 
towards camp, there to discuss the strange 
pictures, to determine, if possible, who had 
been the artists. 

‘Indians must have made them; for what 
object would a white man have in chiselling 
such stuff on the rocks? we reasoned. And 
then came the question, ‘By what Indians 
were they made?’ This was the Ute’s country ; 
therefore it occurred to us that zkey were the 
artists. If they could, they must solve the 
riddle; and we resolved to button-hole the 
first red-skin we came across, and entreat him 
to explain. Armed with a sketch and a nega- 
tive, there appeared but one difficulty; and 
that was, no one could speak or understand a 
word of Ute, except Bothwell, who had been 
*out west’ once before, and, somewhere, had 
picked up the phrase, ‘Anna nea Pi Ute 
inch, cotch am bana,’ which he carefully de- 
fined as meaning, ‘ What do you call this in 
Pi Ute?’ His right there was none to dis- 
pute; so we learned to speak the sentence 
fluently, and tried to feel satisfied that it was 
what we wanted. 

‘¢ A sharp lookout was kept for more inscrip- 
tions, and for our interpreter that was to be. 
He came even sooner than was anticipated; 
for one morning, as we were eating breakfast 
and chatting quietly, a shout warned .us of 
some one’s approach, and an Indian, with a 
*‘ How-how,’ rode into our camp. He was be- 
decked with paint, and dressed in his finest 
suit, at least in avery gaudy array of buck- 
skin, red flannel, and beads, and, dismount- 
ing, squatted upon a little knoll, just as though 
he was one of the family. How many more 
there might be at his heels we could not tell, 
and, as long as they kept away, we did not care. 

‘““We offered our beaming savage some 
breakfast, which he caused to vanish as though 
he had not had a morsel to eat since the hour 
he was born. Then telling us, by means of 
gestures, that he would meet us farther down, 
he jumped on his steed, and was off. 
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‘* After starting, we had not gone far before 
we came upon his ‘ wicky-up’ (you know what 
a ‘wicky-up’is —a little shelter constructed 
of boughs) and his family. The latter was 
composed of his squaw, two horses, and a 
small dog. Now, in the midst of his posses- 
sions, was the time to get him to solve our 
problem ; and our artist produced his sketches. 
Presenting them at the aboriginal, he ex- 
claimed, with acute accent, ‘ Anna nea Pi Ute 
inch, cotch am bana?’ 

‘“‘The Indian took the sheets, gazed at the 
little black figures solemnly, and muttered 
something in his dialect. 

‘**Pshaw! you didn’t say it right,’ said 
Bothwell. ‘ Here, let me talk to him. — Anna 
nea inch’ (tapping the paper with his finger) 
‘Pi Ute, cotch am bana?’ 

‘* Quietly laughing, the Indian said nothing, 
though he must have thought we were a pack 
of idiots to talk so much about a bit of paper, 
that to him seemed but good to wrap a ‘ ciga- 
rito.” Bothwell was nonplussed. He walked 
off without a word. The artist exclaimed, in 
disgust, ‘Confound him, he don’t know his 
own language!’ and, snatching the papers, 
returned them to his portfolio. It was a for- 
lorn hope. Either the savage knew nothing 
about the pictures, or he did not understand 
us. I have come to the conclusion -that both 
causes produced the difficulty, and we left 
him unceremoniously to himself, his family, 
and a package of smoking-tobacco. 

‘*Not until all this passed did it enter our 
heads that the designs were the work of the 
ancient inhabitants of this region —the Shi- 
nomos. Ruins of their dwellings, we knew, 
were scattered throughout Utah; but as yet 
we had ourselves seen none. We began to 
see that no one else would have placed the 
writing on the rock; for, if the Aztecs were 
so proficient in picture-writing that they could, 
in a few moments, record passing events so 
minutely, it would not be strange that the 
Shinomos, an allied tribe, should be guilty 
of writing their history, or the history of cer- 
tain ‘clans,’ upon the rocks near by their 
dwellings. The Shinomos, then, were the 
artists; and we sailed on down the great river, 
ever alert for new proofs of their habitation. 
These came in succession, rapidly, and at the 
same time grew more interesting.”’ 

Iexpunge a portion of the lecture, where 
the Captain told about several discoveries of 
little importance, such as fragments of pot- 
tery, &c. 

‘*No new signs then occurred until we 
reached Stillwater canon, when, one night, — 
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or evening, — as the photographer was scram- 
bling among the rocks, he discovered, far up 
the side of the cliff, some funny little huts, built 
between shelving rocks. He called down for 
those who had leisure to come up and see what 
he had found. I, for one, climbed up; and, as 
everything likely to prove Shinomo began 
to be of all-absorbing interest to me, I was 
delighted. 

‘‘We raked over the dry dust of ages, it 
may have been, lying inside the huts, and 
found various little proofs that they had, at 
some earlier date, been the homes of human 
beings. The most striking were a few small 
corn-cobs, dry, and almost as hard as stone. 
These we captured and carried down to camp, 
when we had sufficiently inspected the build- 
ings. The colonel had also returned from a 
tour of discovery, having found on a flat 
point near the river, and some fifty feet above 
it, the ruins of several well-defined houses. 
Around these the ground was strewn with the 
fragments of pottery, &c., showing that they 
must either have lived here a long time, or 
been rather rough with their china. 

“Towering on all sides were the almost 
vertical walls, rising about twelve hundred 
feet; and at first sight one would have sup- 
posed it impossible for any one to get out. 
The colonel, however, had found an easy 
path, in one direction, to within three or four 
hundred feet of the top, when a perpendicular 
ledge, over twenty feet in height, caused them 
to halt. At the bottom of the ledge there was 
a narrow Zalus, or slanting mass of debris. 
Following this around, as it afforded a firm 
foothold, and appeared strangely compact, 
they came (there were two others with him) 
upon several dry, pitch-pine poles, braced 
firmly in a crevice. White with age, they 
had, doubtless, in this dry climate, stood there 
many and many a long year. 

‘‘ Knowing that the pifton pine decays very 
slowly, and these poles seeming quite strong, 
one of the little party tested them by climb- 
ing up, while the two others braced themselves 
below to catch him, if the timber should give 
way. Then twilight began to steal upon them, 
and they had to hasten down, first, however, 
determining to follow the path out on the 
morrow. 

‘* Around the camp-fire that night we hada 
good talk about the Shinomos; and the situ- 
ation was somewhat romantic. As one of the 
boys observed, we could almost feel the magic 
presence of the departed race, and see them 
cultivating their little patches of corn, work- 
ing diligently at their stone arrow-heads, 
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knives, &c., or skipping from rock to rock in 
the ascent of the cliff. And in imagination 
we saw something else. We saw the brave 
little clan hemmed in on all sides, and show- 
ers of arrows falling thick and fast from the 
verge of the cliff, black with the enemies of 
the Shinomos, with the oppressors of the 
‘wise men.’ These foes of the mild-natured 
civilians were rapidly driving them from the 
country, and appropriating it themselves; 
and now all that are left are the Moquis. The 
colonel, having spent some time among the 
inhabitants of the Seven Ancient Cities, re- 
lated many curious things of them. Their 
towns are built on'high cliffs, called ‘ mésac’ 
by the Spaniards, in order that they can bet- 
ter defend themselves and their flocks, and 
afar off discern the approaching enemy. The 
houses can be entered only from the flat roofs, 
which are gained by long ladders. In case 
of an attack, the ladders can be drawn up, 
and the town resolved into a comparatively 
formidable fortress. 





‘*One town is built on what might almost 
be termed an island, accessible only by a nar- 
row isthmus, or causeway, whose sides make 
a precipitous plunge of several hundred feet. 
Upon the approach of the enemy, the town- 
side of this passage was all that it was necessa- 
ry to guard; and there a handful of men could 


repel a host. A small band of Navajoes, — 
numbering some twenty-five, — by making a 
charge, once attempted to break through this 
barrier, and gain the heart of the town; but 
their bleaching bones on the rocks below are 
ample testimony of their success, and serve 
as a fair warning to future operators. 

‘“‘Their flocks of sheep were in constant 
danger of being driven off by the Navajoes 
and the Apaches; so corrals were constructed 
of stone; and upon the slightest warning the 
shepherds hurried the flocks up the cliffs; and 
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once in the corrals, they were safe. Below 
the towns, by means of irrigation, corn, cot- 
ton, peaches, and garden vegetables are cul- 
tivated. 

‘¢ The agricultural work is done almost en- 
tirely by the men, while the women remain 
in the vicinity of the houses, and prepare the 
meals, weave, or do some other light work. 

‘‘Usually their repast consists of a pot of 
soup, from which they help themselves in the 
most convenient manner. As an accompani- 
ment, they have a peculiar bread, called ‘ Ze- 
kee,’ which is made from corn flour, in thin 
sheets, resembling somewhat the coarse vari- 
ety of wrapping-paper, and varying in color, 
some being red, some blue, some green, all 
according to the color of the corn from which 
it was manufactured. 

‘¢ The sheets are packed away, for keeping, 
in rolls; and these rolls, to the Moquis, or the 
Shinomos, are the staff of life, just as our 
loaves of wheaten bread are our staff. 

‘¢ When not otherwise employed, the women 
spend their time at the loom. And you think 
it strange, no doubt, that such savages should 
have looms; but their loom does not resem- 
ble the intricate piece of machinery we find 
in our factories, for it is but the embryo of 
that. It is merely a heavy frame, upon which 
the foundation-threads are stretched, while 
the dusky weaver dexterously passes his bob- 
bin—in the shape of a long bow— in and 
out between the threads, in the process of 
‘filling.’ Upon this rude machine they con- 
struct some really beautiful blankets, which 
bring a high price among white traders, on 
account of their solidity and durability. Many 
of them are so closely woven that the hardest 
rain is shed as from a piece of sheet iron. 
And, after all, they are more like sheet iron 
than anything else when they get wet, for 
the fibres become rigid as wire. 

‘*An industrious Moqui will sometimes 
spend months of steady labor upon a single 
blanket, weaving an endless variety of figures 
in gayly-colored wool; and, when at last it is 
completed, he’ journeys into the adjacent land 
of the Apaches, or the Navajoes, or the Coho- 
ninis, or the Mormons, and disposes of it for 
the small consideration of a horse or two. 
Besides blankets, they weave sashes, stock- 
ings, garters, and similar articles, which they 
trade profitably to other Indians when they 
get tired of them. 

‘* Their ceremonies and dances are impres- 
‘sive and interesting; but strangers are not 
always allowed to witness them. Their re- 
ligious rites arc in keeping with the strange 
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creatures themselves. What seems almost id- 
iotic to a stranger is a foot-race, performed 
each morning by certain individuals for about 
an hour, around concentric large circles. An 
Indian, almost nude, will come out, and start 
around the largest circle at the top of his 
speed, and will keep up that rate until the time 
to stop, when he retires. 

‘Worship of idols is conducted in the un- 
der-ground temples, or kivas, where the holy 
fire is kept burning, and where are all their 
records and paintings. 

**At present these children of Nature are 
watched over by a fatherly Indian agent and 
his son, who are fast getting an accumulation 
of paltry dollars in that most mysterious man- 
ner so well known to all Indian agents. These 
guards of the Moquis effect their purpose, for 
one way, after this manner: Large quantities 
of cotton goods, tin ware, boots and shoes, 
traps, axes, &c., are annually sent to this 
agency to be distributed amongst our aborigi- 
nal citizens. But it happens, and perhaps 
quite luckily for their happiness, that they do 
not like boots and shoes, tin pans, and some 
other things; consequently, instead of wast- 
ing such valuables upon savages, the ingenious 
and noble-hearted white.men-have struck up 
a brisk trade with some of the Mormons, whom 
the Pirate told about; and now each autumn 
a well-laden pack-train winds its way to the 
settlements of the Saints, conducted usually 
by the church’s agent for southern Indians. 

‘“* As government goods are always better 
and less expensive than any others, the traffic 
is one which pays heavily on the capital in- 
vested. But I find that I have wandered some- 
what from my strict subject; and soI will go 
back to our camp near the ruins. 

‘¢ When the colonel had finished telling us 
those facts about the Seven Ancient Cities, 
we turned in, some to dream of the rehabita- 
tion of the gulch by the phantoms of the wise 
men, and some to sleep the sleep of the right- 
eous. To me it seemed but a few moments 
before I awoke to find the sky above faintly 
illuminated by the first gray streaks of dawn. 
It was not long before all were up, and then 
our plain breakfast was disposed of in haste, 
for we were anxious to give the gulch a thor- 
ough inspection. Twoor three of us picked 
our way to the ledge, or table, whereon had 
stood the Shinomo hamlets, and from there 
watched several others climb the cliff, and 
help each other, like pygmies, up the ledge, 
that to us appeared but astepping-stone. Then 
they disappeared round a projection, and we 
turned to investigate the ruins. 
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‘The houses were almost gone, only one 
having walls of any height, though all were 
+ well defined in form. This best-preserved 
house was about twelve feet wide, and twenty 
feet long. How high it had been it was im- 
possible to estimate, as but six feet of the 
walls stood; though it is probable that it was 
but one story, having been built rapidly, and 
with danger lurking close at hand. We found 
in a narrow crevice remains of a rude stair- 
way to the river, built, most likely, to obtain 
water for household purposes. The brightest 
of the chalcedonic chips and the prettiest 
pieces of pottery we collected, and then sat 
down in the shade of the large ruin to study 
the silent home of the departed race. Here 
on this very spot the children had sported in 
their innocence, and made the solemn, silent 
canon resound by-their merry laughter and 
wild shouts in their musical language. The 
fragments of pottery, ground round, and 
punched with a hole, which we had found ly- 
ing beside the ruins, had, in all probability, 
been formed by the children as toys. They 


had played with them, and tossed them around, 
and thought what wonderful things they had 
made; or had pretended to‘ keep house’ up un- 
der the sheltering ledges, just as you may have 
done many a time in a pleasanter locality. 


‘* And below waved the field of yellow corn, 
sending aloft the music of its rustling leaves, 
while the dark-skinned harvester plied his 
knife of stone. In the houses, the fairer sex 
were grinding corn to make bread, or shaking 
the life out of some little brazen-lunged ras- 
cal, who had ventured too near the edge of the 
cliff, and risked tumbling over. 

‘* All these things passed vividly before us, 
and we almost began to imagine ourselves in 
some foreign clime, and felt for our letters 
of introduction. Would that it could have 
been so! But no; our artists, our wise men, 
were gone. Where? 

‘‘ The picture, relieved of its romance, was 
but a gulch of the cafion, rugged and desolate. 
The red rocks towered towards the sky; the 
old farm was overgrown by dense willows; the 
houses were in ruins; and the only signs of 
habitation were our quiet camp, a half mile 
away, and three boats floating on the glassy 
stream against the bank. Hunger began to 
suggest a return after a while; and, without 
further delay, we wended our way back through 
the willows to camp. 

‘*The others came in soon after, bringing 
with them a huge pot of earthen ware, which 
they had found, quietly awaiting a discov- 
erer, in a nice, dry nook under a projecting 
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rock, where it had, perhaps, rested over a 
century. 

“It contained several coils of willows, split, 
ready for basket-making, which were so.ten- 
der with age that they snapped under the 
slightest pressure. Around one bundle was 
tied a small piece of cord, or rope, so rotten 
now that it came to pieces on being handled. 
It was made from reddish-looking fibres, and 
was well twisted. 

“‘The pot itself was still somewhat black on 
the bottom, from exposure to fire; and we all 
looked upon it as an invaluable relic — which 
it was; but it was destined never to reach the 
settlements in its natural condition, as, a short 
time after, it was accidentally broken into 
small pieces. 

‘¢The path out nad been an easy one, for 
the aged poles had sustained the party with- 
out showing any signs of yielding; and, once 
up, they found no more difficulties, but went 
out on the plateau with ease. 


It might have been a portion of a Royal Tea-set. 


‘This consecrated spot was left with re- 
gret, as we went on, and we found nothing 
more of importance until Milicrag Bend was 
reached. Here we found several caves in a 
detached cliff. In front of these caves were 
two or three acres of soil, available for culti- 
vation, and the rare prize had not escaped the 
Shinomos. Selecting the caves for their 
dwelling-places, and the ground for their 
farm, they must have lived in comparative se- 
curity, for a time, here in the heart of the 
desert. 

“‘ The openings of the caves had been walled 
up, except an aperture answering for a door, 
and in one a second, serving for a window. 
The floors, covered with a debris of dust, 
sticks, bones, and cactus spines, were eagerly 
overhauled, in the dim light, for relics, in 
spite of the scorpions unearthed, and the pain 
caused by once in a while touching some of 
the cactus spines. Nothing but a few corn- 
cobs, however, was discovered, and, as it was 
anything but agreeable in the caves, no one 
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was desirous of pursuing the exploration to 
any great extent. 

‘¢ Our next discovery was still farther down. 
We had just left the mouth of the Dirty Devil 
River, when one of the boys espied an object 
which caused an exclamation. We looked to- 
wards the left bank, and there, upon a prom- 
ontory rising about two hundred feet above 
the river, stood a house—a genuine house 
right here in the wilderness, though seeming- 
ly without a roof; or, if it had one, it was flat. 
Certainly no one lived in this desert; none 
but an Indian would live here, and he would 
not go to the trouble of building a house. The 
conclusion that followed was, simply, Shzno- 
mo! A landing was instantly effected, and 
we started across a strip of level soil, inter- 
vening between the cliff and the river, in 
search of a point of ascent. Immediately be- 
neath that part of the cliff upon which stood 
the castle, the ground was covered with the 
usual accumulation of pottery fragments, ar- 
row-heads, and chips of chalcedony. One 
piece of pottery I secured was so artistically 
marked, and so finely finished, that it might 
have been a portion of a royal tea-set. 

‘* To the left was a talus, affording an easy 
ascent, and, taking advantage of it, we stood 
beside the ruin — for ruin it was — of a house 


so symmetrical that it would have done jus- 
tice to a more modern architect, supplied with 


improved instruments. Three walls, some 
fifteen feet in height, were still standing, and 
of these the corners were as true and sharp, 
and the walls themselves as straight, as plumb- 
line could make them. Some kind of mortar 
had been used, but it must have been merely 
mud-mortar, for now not a trace of it could 
be found. 

‘*The point of the cliff upon which it was 
built was formed of level blocks of sandstone, 
and upon these, close to the base of the house, 
were cut a number of curious designs, while 
the large, isolated rocks close by were tattooed 
all over with pictures, highly praiseworthy 
for such humble ‘artists of nature.’ Under 
the verge of the cliff ran a narrow bench, over 
which the rocks projected, so as to form a per- 
fect ceiling, ten feet or more above ‘the rocky 
floor. This bench could be gained only at 
one or two points from above, and at but one 
from below. A series of walls had been built, 
dividing this natural hall into a number of 
different houses, or compartments, with win- 
dows and connecting doorways, while here 
and there were balconies, where the rocks 
above did not protrude far enough to form a 
roof. Many of the walls had fallen down, 
leaving the apartments light and airy; and 
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with ease we strolled along, viewing an almost 
continuous panorama of inexplicable draw- 
ings adorning the back-rock. 

‘¢ What a rare gallery of art it was, this col- 
lection of pictures which had waited so long 
for admirers! And only now its visitors had 
come. Some of the designs were chiselled 
out, and others were executed in a strange 
style of coloring, which seemed a part of the 
rock itself. 

‘‘Our artist copied them all, and I have 
drawn some on this paper from memory, and 
some from notes. Serpents and lizards there 
were, and bodies with heads, and bodies with- 
out heads; strange circles, with zigzag lines 
running through them; arrows, crossed; 
queer-shaped individuals, with their hands 
clasped together; and fish, and mountain 
sheep, and I don’t know what all. 

‘¢ This place was almost as impressive as the 
ruins above; and it was with the greatest re- 
luctance that we resumed our voyage, and 
watched the home of the artists till a bend in 
the river drew the curtain, and we turned our 
attention to the lookout for more. We saw 
the ruins of three or four houses on the right; 
though, as they did not appear very attractive, 
we did not land; but at evening, close to our 
camp, on some hills, were several ruins, rather 
indistinct. Within a few feet of the best-pre- 
served one was a circular basin, resembling 
the sawdust ring of a circus, only it was but 
about twenty feet in diameter. This the 
colonel pronounced a ruined kiva; and fora 
while we dug with prodigious energy, attempt- 
ing to strike the old, buried walls. Alas for our 
fond hopes of discovering rare relics! Dark- 
ness came upon us too soon; and in the morn- 
ing, owing to the low state of our larder, we 
were obliged to pull out, and sail on. Each 
day now brought fresh signs of these ancient 
artists. Once some pottery of a rare cream- 
color was discovered. Again, in a side al- 
cove, was found a store-cave, with a very small 
door, whose sides showed the impressions of 
the builders’ fingers in the plaster, as though 
made no later than yesterday.” 

Next, the Captain gave us a description of a 
peculiar wall, supposed by the Mormons to be 
of Shinomo origin; but geologists had pro- 
nounced it nothing more than a dislocation 
of strata. He also told of various out-of-the- 
way places where he had found the carvings, 
much to his astonishment, and then proceeded 
with the following : — 

* The vicinity of Mount Trumbull, although 
rough and volcanic, abounds with evidences 
of early habitation by the Shinomos. Boul- 
ders of basalt, as hard, almost, as iron, are: 
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found covered with carved figures, and the 
tops of some of the Unagkaritchets, or cinder- 
cones, abound in ruins and broken pottery. 

‘“‘Over a iava bed, ragged as a nutmeg- 
grater, and which can only be traversed with 
the greatest care, trails have been built in all 
directions. By following these. it is easy, 
comparatively speaking, to walk over the lava; 
and you would at once notice the vast differ- 
ence between the rocks in the trail and those 
outside. A bit taken from the main bed re- 
sembles a coarse sponge in texture, but is as 
hard as flint, and very angular; a piece from 
in the trail is as smooth as a cobble-stone. 
How many, many passing footsteps it must 
have taken, then, to accomplish all this! For 
look at an ordinary sidewalk, composed of 
moderately soft sandstone. Does it not take 
long years for the multitude of footsteps to 
make an impression? The steady flow of wa- 
ter will in time wash away the hardest rock; 
and just so did the tread of moccasoned feet 
grind down those fragmentary rocks to peb- 
bles. 

‘*The question naturally arising in your 
minds is, Why did they travel over such rug- 
ged ground? And it can only be answered by 
the supposition that their towns were built 
upon the lava bed, to offer the enemy a greater 
disadvantage. 

‘‘Near the terminus of one of these trails 
was a little hollowin the rocks, which became 
full at even a slight shower of rain; and close 
by this water-pocket, half buried beneath a 
mass of lava, was discovered a human skele- 
ton. Between the mouldering ribs, an Indian 
water-basket, or jug, was decomposing; and 
the whole presented a ghastly sight in such an 
awful sepulchre. The teeth were yet well pre- 
served, and I obtained one of them fora relic. 
It was a molar, and of a different shape from 
any I had ever seen before, and yellow with 
age. The skeleton could hardly be that of a 
Shinomo, for it does not seem possible that it 
would last so long, exposed to the snows of 
the mountains; and yet it may have been the 
last poor, wretched remnant of those who in- 
habited the lava bed, who prowled around 
among the dark rocks, evading his enemies 
successfully, until at last, perhaps, his water- 
ing-place was discovered. Then a vicious 
brute ensconces himself snugly behind a 
screening rock, and patiently waits his time. 
The moon breaks forth from a silvery prison, 
with a cheering brilliancy, as the poor Shino- 
mo stoops to fill his exhausted jug. The 
twang of a bow-string breaks upon his ready 
ear; but it is too late forhim to escape. The 
tearing arrow pierces him through and 
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through. With a yell of defiance he starts up, 
to fall quivering upon the cold rocks, as the 
moon, seemingly horrified, draws again its 
dark curtain. A pitiless smile plays about 
the mouth of the assassin, as he rolls over the 
corpse, and withdraws the arrow. Then, to 
finish his work, he detaches the mass. of black 
hair, crashes several large rocks upon the 
body, and disappears in the direction of a dis- 
tant fire. 

‘* That is a picture of Indian warfare, wheth- 
er the victim be Shinomo or Caucasian. 

‘*The lava bed was estimated to be about 
three hundred years old. So the Shinomos 
who lived there must have passed from exist- 
ence somewhere in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty years ago, as no tradition 
of them can be obtained from any of the pres- 
ent Indians. They were exterminated by the 
advance-guard of the great Ute family, just 
as the Utes in their turn are giving way to the 
present generation.” 

Continuing, the Captain gave us a lengthy 
theory of the origin of the races of America, 
which I cannot repeat, but will give you his 
closing words. 

“Thus, all t) rough this south-western 
country, you find signs of civilization, pre- 
historic; and the farther south you journey, 
the more massive are the ruins of habitations, 
and the more perfect are the works of art, 
until you reach the ruins, so grand and 
majestic, in Central America; the remains of 
great cities, constructed, abandoned, and dis- 
integrated long before the proud Aztec Mon- 
tezuma ruled his vast empire, and long, even, 
before that empire existed. 

‘“*And now, gentlemen, having told you 
about all I know of the Shinomos, the wise 
men, and Nature’s rude artists, I will say no 
more, leaving you to ponder the subject to 
your hearts’ content.” 

The long, dismal howl of a coyote rose 
through the silence of the valley, becoming 
faint in the distance as the Captain sat down. 

‘‘An appropriate ‘amen,’” remarked the 
General. 

Then a consultation was held to see who . 
should deliver the next lecture, and, unac- 
countably, it again fell to the Captain. Re- 
luctantly he agreed to entitle his lecture 
‘¢The Unknown River, or Old Father Time’s 
Masterpiece.” 





Nore. A, in Indian words, generally has the Italian 
sound. Kiva is pronounced 4eva; Shinomo, Shee-no-mo ; 
Moquis, Mokees; Navajo, Navaho; Apache, A-patch-e ; 
Cohonini, Co-ke-ne-ne ; Wicky-ups is probably contracted 
from wicker-ups. 


(tO BE CONTINUED.) 
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KINGS AND OOINS. 


BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


DIDN’T know,” said Clarence, looking 

up from an old coin he had been study- 

ing, — ‘*I didn’t know kings had coins stamped 

for them after they were dead, but I suppose 
they do.” 

‘* Why do you think so?” asked his father. 

‘* Because here is this old, worn piece of 
money, with George III.’s face, dated 1774. 
It’s worn so smooth I can hardly make out 
his features, and the ‘1’ and the ‘7’ are not 
very plain. Then I have him here on an- 
other, dated 1806; and then again, on this 
silver coin, it says, ‘‘ Geor. III. D. G. 1816.” 
I don’t suppose he was king all ¢#a?¢ while.” 

‘* Where did you get these?” asked Mr. 
Wendell, taking up a red wooden box Clar- 
ence had set on the table, and which was half 
filled with coins. 

‘*They belong to Will Somers; he lent 
them to me to look over, and I have been 
picking out ‘George the Thirds,’ because I 
was reading some anecdotes about him the 
other day, and felt specially interested in 
him.” 

‘* Well, I’m glad you asked the question 
about the dates. The date you read first 
might be set back fourteen years, and the one 
you read last have been four years later, and 
still no coins have been struck for him since 
his death.” 

‘© What!” said Clarence, counting back- 
wards fourteen years from 1774, ‘‘ did he reign 
from 1760 to 1820? Why, that would be — let 
me see — sixty years! I’d like to know, then, 
how old he was when he became king, and 
how old when he died.” 

‘¢ He was about twenty when he was made 
king, and died in his eighty-second year, hav- 
ing reigned about sixty years.” 

‘* Did any other English king ever reign as 
long?” asked Clarence. 

‘“No. Henry III. reigned fifty-six years; 
his was the next longest reign — many hun- 
dred years ago. 

‘* As the reign of George III. was the longest 
of any English king, so it was, in many 
respects, the most eventful. It covered the 
time of our own struggle for independence; 
the great French Revolution of ’89, the defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo, and his banish- 
ment.” 

‘*Is Victoria related to George III.?” 

“Yes, his granddaughter. Her father 
was the Duke of Kent, and he died just eight 





days before his father, leaving an infant, who 
is the present queen, Victoria.” 

‘One of the stories about George III.,” 
said Clarence, ‘‘ was of his chasing a lady in 
the grounds of his castle, at one time, when 
he was deranged, and frightening her al- 
most to death. But when he came up to her, 
instead of hurting her, he talked so pleasantly 
and treated her so politely, that she was quite 
proud of such an interview with the king.” 

‘* He suffered from insanity five times dur- 
ing his reign. The first attack was short, and 
he soon recovered from it; but nine years be- 
fore his death he lost a beautiful daughter, the 
Princess Amelia, and was so affected by this 
great sorrow that he lost his reason, and it 
was never again restored. His oldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, acted as king, and took the 
kingdom at his death.” 

‘*T have two or three eoins here of George 
IV.,” said Clarence. ‘‘This small copper 
one has the date 1822. If he had reigned 
as long as his father, he might be king 
now. I suppose you might learn a good 
deal of history from coins. How long was 
George IV. mer 

‘Only ten years.” 

‘You spoke of the battle of Waterloo; in 
what year was that fought?” 

*©In 1815.” 

**T asked you,” said Clarence, ‘* because 
this coin is a Wellington one. On one side 
it has a harp with a crown above it, and the 
inscription, ‘Waterloo half-penny, 1816,’ 
around it, and on the opposite side his face, 
and around that the words, ‘ The illustrious 
Wellington.’ I suppose this was struck in his 
honor, the year after the battle.” 

‘Yes; itis a token, rather than a coin, and 
was a small part of the honor he received. 
He had already been made duke, and it was 
said no higher distinction could then be con- 
ferred upon him. But in addition to what 
they had before given him, Parliament now 
added two hundred thousand pounds, that a 
royal palace might be built to commemorate 
this victory. Every regiment that had taken 
part in that great battle was allowed ever af- 
ter to have the word ‘ Waterloo’ inscribed 
upon its banners. 

‘There were many things in the character 
of George III. that would please you. He 
told his people, when he was first crowned, 
that he ‘ gloried in the name of Briton,’ and 
that ‘the peculiar happiness of his life would 
consist in promoting the welfare of a people 
whose loyalty and affection he considered the 
most permanent security of his throne.’ And 
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these he held in a remarkable manner, during 
his long, although certainly not very peaceful 
reign.” 

“How about his taxing us three pence a 
pound for tea?” asked Clarence. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wendell, smiling, ‘he 
did, no doubt, do some things that didn’t turn 
out in the end just as he expected. But, al- 
though he taxed us pretty severely, and was 
very determined to keep on fighting until we 
were ‘subdued,’ yet when he found it a for- 
lorn hope, he certainly came down with a very 
good grace. 

‘‘He had some reasons, too, for taxing us, 
which, although they may not excuse all his 
acts, make them seem less the work of a ty- 
rant than we might at first suppose. He 
showed his good will to America, the first 
year after he began his reign, by granting us 
three hundred thousand pounds, because of 
expenses we had incurred in assisting Eng- 
land in previous wars, and this even against 
the advice and wishes of some of his best 
counsellors. But at the time of his taxing us, 


of which you speak, the British nation was 
very deeply in debt, from long wars with 
other countries, and various causes, among 
which was the partial failure of their crops. 
In 1776 there were not two days of dry weath- 


erin succession from March to August, and 
of course so wet a summer caused great injury 
to the grain crops, so that they were obliged to 
use all their wheat and flour at home. One 
good law resulted from this, which was, that 
no grain should be used that year in distil- 
leries; it must all be kept for food.” 

‘*Good for the temperance societies,” said 
Clarence. 

‘“Yes; good for all, if such a law could be 
enforced in dry summers as well as wet ones. 
The king began his taxing at home, taxing 
their cider, which made no small complaint, 
and taxing their perry, and other things. 
Then he began taxing other places. Some of 
their islands felt grieved by ¢kezy oppression, 
and finally he tried what could be done in 
America. You must read all this for yourself 
— how some of his Parliament advised one 
thing, and someanother; someargued his right 
to tax us, and some disputed it; but he had 
his own way, and meant to keep it; yet he 
found too much of the mother’s spirit and 
pluck in the daughter,—too much of Old 
England in Young America; and although 
he could at last hardly believe his own eyes 
and ears, he found America had her Wash- 
ington, if England had a Clinton. And in 
the end, when we had settled the whole mat- 
ter, one of our ministers went over to talk 
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with the king about it, and, as I said before, 
he came down with a very good grace. I was 
delighted, only the other day, to read a mi- 
nute account of the interview between our 
minister, John Adams, and the king, which 
was taken from a private letter, and does not 
appear in the usual histories. 

Great times make great men, and a right 
royal heart beat in John Adams’ breast, and 
shone out in his words in that interview with 
King George. If you will reach me that old, 
brown-covered volume, I will read it to you.” 

Clarence got the book, and with his finger 
on the face of George III., and his eyes on 
the ‘‘ illustrious duke,” listened to his father’s 
story. 

**At one o’clock on Wednesday, June 1, 
1785,” says Mr. Adams, ‘ the master of cere- 
monies called at my house, and went with me 
to the secretary of state’s office, in Cleave- 
land Row, where the Marquis of Caermarthen 
received and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, 
his under-secretary. After a short conversa- 
tion, Lord Caermarthen invited me to go in 
his coach to court. I went with his lordship 
through the levee-room into the king’s closet. 
The door was shut, and I was left with his 
majesty and the secretary of state alone. I 
made the three reverences (one at the door, 
another about half way, and another before 
the presence), according to the usage estab- 
lished at this and all northern courts of Eu- 
rope, and then I addressed myself to his 
majesty in the following words : — 

“*¢ Sire: The United States have appoint- 
ed me minister plenipotentiary to your majes- 
ty, and have directed me to deliver to your 
majesty this letter, which contains the evi- 
dence of it. It is in obedience to their ex- 
press commands that I have the honor to as- 
sure your majesty of their unanimous dispo- 
sition and desire to cultivate the most friendly 
and liberal intercourse between your majes- 
ty’s subjects and their citizens, and of their 
best wishes for your majesty’s health and 
happiness, and for those of your family. 

“«¢The appointment of a minister from the 
United States to your majesty’s court will 
form an epoch in the history of England and 
America. I think myseif more fortunate than 
all my fellow-citizens in having the distin- 
guished honor to be the first to stand in your 
majesty’s presence in a diplomatic character ; 
and I shall esteem myself the happiest of 
men if I can be instrumental in recommend- 
ing my country more and more to your majes- 
ty’s royal benevolence, and of restoring an 
entire esteem, confidence, and affection; or, 
in better words, ‘‘ the good old nature and the 
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good old humor” between people who, though 
separated by an ocean, and under different 
governments, have the same language, a sim- 
ilar religion, a kindred blood. I beg your 
majesty’s permission to add, that, although I 
have sometimes before been instructed by my 
country, it was never in my whole life in a 
manner so agreeable to myself.’ 

‘The king listened to every word I said, 
with dignity, it is true, but with apparent 
emotion. Whether it was my visible agita- 
tion — for I felt more than I could express — 
that touched him, I cannot say; but he was 
much affected, and answered me with more 
tremor than I had spoken with, and said, — 

‘¢¢Sir: The circumstances of this audience 
are so extraordinary, the language you have 
now held is so extremely proper, and the feel- 
ings you have discovered so justly adapted to 
the occasion, that I not only receive with 
pleasure the assurance of the friendly dispo- 
sition of the United States, but I am glad 
the choice has fallen upon you to be their 
minister. I wish you, sir, to believe, and that 
it may be understood in America, that I have 
done nothing in the late contest but what I 
thought myself indispensably bound to do by 
the duty which I owed my people. I will be 
frank with you. I was the last to conform to 


the separation; but the separation having be- 
come inevitable, I have always said, as I now 
say, that I would be the first to meet the friend- 
ship of the United States as an independent 


power. The moment I see such sentiments 
and language as yours prevail, and a disposi- 
tion to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of 
language, religion, and blood have their nat- 
ural, full effect.’ 

‘‘The king then said a word or two to the 
secretary of state, which between them I did 
not hear, and then turned round and bowed 
to me, as is the custom with all kings and 
princes when they give the signal to retire. 
i retreated, stepping backwards, as is the eti- 
quette, and making my last reverence at the 
door of the chamber, I went to my carriage.” 

‘‘T am everso much interested in George 
III.,” said Clarence, as his father finished; 
“but there’s one thing troubles me about 
these kings and queens. I never can tell 
which comes first or last, or when — within 
two or three hundred years — they reigned.” 

‘*T know it is much harder for some to re- 
member dates than others; but ‘can’t’ in 
such cases is the very worst word you can use. 
‘I will’ made Washingtons and Wellingtons; 
‘can’t’ will.do for a Cornwallis. Suppose 
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you adopt a plan a friend of mine once used 
for this very thing. Draw off a list of the 
English kings and queens, according to their 
reigns, from Alfred the Great to Victoria. It 
can be done on half a sheet of note paper, 
and carried in your pocket-book. The fre- 
quent reference you would make to it, when 
reading of any particular reign, or any anec- 
dote of a king or queen, would soon make you 
familiar with it.” 

Clarence improved on the suggestion, and 
was glad to find such a list ready prepared to 
his hand in the beginning of Dickens’s Child’s 
History of England. The last I saw of him, 
he was copying this list, and had just got 
to **Six Boy-Kings, began 941, ended 1016, 
lasted 75,” when he remarked, ‘‘ I can remem- 
ber ¢kem without any trouble.” 

‘* How so?” asked his father. 

‘* Because the names of the whole six begin 
with E. I have looked them out in the book. 
Edmund, Edred, Edwy, Edgar, Edward, Eth- 
elred. I wish I could remember all with as 
great ease.” 

And by the time his ‘list’ is worn out, I 
suppose he will. 


FERN-WORK FOR GIRLS. 
BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


OW that Mr. Lee, of London, finds the 
selling of fern shades and other fern 
decorations a profitable business, I do not 
know why some of our nice girls may not also 
earn money in the same way, while living at 
home and pursuing their studies, especially 
if their homes are in the country; for during 
the daily walks necessary for health, they can 
gather materials for their work, and much of 
it can be arranged during evening hours. An 
artistic taste and perception of grace and 
beauty, combined with delicacy of touch and 
perseverance in overcoming difficulties, are 
the sole qualifications required for this work, 
and practice will do the rest. 

Mr. Lee offers for sale at his shop (31 Car- 
burton Street, Fitzroy Square, W., London) 
the most beautiful window-shades imagina- 
ble, consisting of two large plates of clear or 
frosted glass, between which are fastened 
pressed fern leaves, prepared by his patented 
process for preserving the color, so that they 
remain green and beautiful for years. The 
glass plates are then framed, and hung or 
fastened in windows that have not a pleasant 
outlook, or for any reason need to be screened. 
The light filters through, soft, and green, and 
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showing all the delicate veining and tracery 
of the tiny leaflets on their graceful fronds; 
and while the inmates can look out through 
the interspaces easily, those outside cannot 
see within the room. Staircase windows and 
glass-panelled doors look especially beautiful 
when shaded in this way. 

Mr. Lee has also applied this mode of dec- 
oration to cabinet work, by mounting the ferns 
on oval plates of silvered glass (mirrors), and 
setting them in the panels of sideboards, jar- 
diniéres, and even the walls of boudoirs. For 
this last purpose they are also mounted on 
white silk, and covered with clear glass. 

Sea-weeds are often arranged in a similar 
manner, especially to form the double wall of 
an aquarium. Butterflies’ wings, too, are 
placed on the glass, hovering over the grace- 
ful sprays of fern; and some cheval screens, 
having been beautifully ornamented in this 
manner, when framed in velvet or carved 
wood, and placed where bright firelight or 
lamplight will shine through them, add great- 
ly to the adornment of a room. 

Ihave, to be sure, frequently heard one 
rather serious objection made to Mr. Lee’s 
fern window-shades—that, being pressed 
closely against the glass, and thus losing the 
softness of atmospheric effect, they look too 
vividly green and hard from the outside of a 
house, however soft and delicate they appear 
from within. 

On first learning this, three years ago, I set 
about making fern window-shades, with the 
intention of testing all the difficulties to be 
overcome, before recommending such work as 
a means of livelihood to women. For I have 
never suggested any employment to any one 
until I had first assured myself of its feasibil- 
ity, knowing well how much time and money 
must be spent, how much disappointment en- 
dured, by a beginner at any occupation, and 
being resolved never to mislead one of the 
very many excellent girls who feel compelled 
to “earn a little money to help along,” yet 
know not what to do. 

One has only to look at the shop windows 
of our large cities, to see how rapidly the 
taste for decorating and beautifying our homes 
is developing, and to feel assured’ that only a 
reasonable amount of courage and address, 
with some patient perseverance, is needed, to 
create a market for almost any kind of beau- 
tiful work. At the same time, my own small 
productions in fern decoration have been so 
much admired and desired by those who could 
afford to buy them, that I would not hesitate 
to begin that business, had I no other. 
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The material is abundant. Ferns grow in 
all rocky, shady situations, excepting under 
pine trees and near the sea-shore; even on 
Staten Island, under groves of oak, I have 
found more than twenty varieties within a 
small space. The most beautiful specimens 
inhabit shady hill-sides, and cool, moist 
woods. With them grow beautiful mosses, 
especially several Lycopodiums, of feathery, 
velvety foliage, and Cup moss, Umbrella 
moss, Sealing-wax moss. I have not space 
to give a list of the many varieties, nor their 
botanical names. Then there is Goldthread, 
Oxalis, and Partridge vine, and at least a 
hundred other tiny plants that are useful in 
decorative work. 

The best time to gather fern leaves for 
pressing, or to take up the plants for home 
ferneries (of which more hereafter), is in early 
spring. They are then vigorous, bright in 
tint, and plentiful in foliage. Being so ex- 
ceedingly fine and tender, the most delicate 
cannot be carried long in the hand without 
wilting; but I have adopted the following plan 
for pressing them, and preserving the color 
for years. I think my method fully equal to 
Mr. Lee’s, and not intending to get a patent 
right for it, I gladly make the process known 
to my readers. 

In a closely-shutting tin box place some 
pieces of wet flannel, and on gathering the 
leaves, place a pile of them, closely fitted to- 
gether, on a piece of flannel at the bottom of 
the box; cover all the space, and let the leaves 
be at least six deep; then cover them with an- 
other piece of wet flannel, on which more lay- 
ers of ferns are to be placed, until the box is 
full; or pack it tightly with wet moss. They 
will keep, if undisturbed, and the box kept 
shut, one day and night. 

Then place each frond between several 
thicknesses of absorbent paper (newspapers 
will do), and press with a moderately heated 
iron until it is quite dried. This is slow work, 
as the iron must not be too hot, and it is best 
to take but a few at a time from the box. The 
leaves need not be so dry as to be brittle, but 
only so that all moisture is expelled. 

Have ready two ounces of white wax and 
one ounce of sweet oil melted in an oval dish, 
but not hot, and while some leaves are press- 
ing, dip others, one at a time, in this, draw- 
ing them out quickly, and holding them an 
instant to let the surface cool. 

Then lay them gently away in a pasteboard 
box, and— Wait till some future time for 
further directions. They will keep so, as long 
as you please 
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THE GYPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 
BY JENNIE Joy. 


CHARACTERS. — EpITH RaAyNor, 7 the dis- 
guise of MOLL, the Fortune-Teller. BETTIE 
BiGELow. KATIE CLIFTON. Buppy, ¢he 
Trish servant. 


Scene. — A plainly-furnished Chamber in the 
Farm-House of Mr. Ciirron. KaArTIE dis- 
covered sewing a seam in a sheet. 


Katie. O, dear, how tiresome! Here I 
must sit, and stitch, stitch, within this dingy 
old chamber, while through the window I can 
see the brilliant autumn leaves floating down, 
down, to carpet that dear little knoll just un- 
der the group of maples, where it would be so 
delightful to sit or lie, with not a thought or 
care; andI hear the nuts dropping softly on 
the moss in the woods back of the house, and 
the darling birds are piping and calling. The 
air is so soft, the sky so hazy, and Will and 
Hal are off with their guns. Yes; and ma 
couldn’t stay within doors, but must needs 
find it convenient to call upon the new minis- 
ter’s wife on this particular afternoon. O, 
dear, I wish I was a bird, or something free 
and happy! I did so want to make my au- 
tumn wreath this afternoon! The bright leaves 
will be faded and spoiled by next Saturday. 
But it is always so with me. I wish I was 
dead! 

Exter BETTIE. 

Bettie. Pardon this intrusion, Katie. Bid- 
dy told me to come right up stairs; and, as I 
_Saw you occupied with sewing, I refrained from 
knocking, lest you should take the trouble to 
drop your work to welcome me. But, Katie, 
do I see tears in your eyes? What is it, dar- 
ling — please ? 

Katie. The truth is, Bettie, I am tired to 
death of being cooped up here this delightful 
October afternoon. Did you ever see the 
woods looking so lovely? 

Bettie. They are splendid; and that’s just 
what I ran over for to-day— to get you to go 
nutting and leaf-gathering with me. 





Katie. Mercy, Bet! I can’t; for, you see, 
I’ve got this horrid old long seam to sew be- 
fore I may leave the room; and here it’s now 
nearly two o’clock! It will take me three 
hours to finish it: you know how slowI am 
with my needle. I told mathis morning that 
I wished I was dead — and I do! 

Bettie. Fudge, Kate! Give me a needle 
and thread, and together we’ll finish it in just 
fifteen minutes. Can you go then? 

Katte. Yes; the rest of the day is mine, 
after this work is done. (The girls both sew 
rapidly while they talk.) 

Bettie. Did you hear about little Willie 
Jones, up at the Corners? 

Katie. No. What was it? 

Bettie. O, it’s awful! He fell from the 
scaffold on the new brick store, and is almost 
killed. Dr. Crane says he hasn’t any hopes 
of him. 

Katie. Why, Bettie, what shall we all do 
without Willie? He does so much for us 
girls! Do you remember how sweet he looked 
at last Sunday’s concert, when he rose to re- 
cite his verse? You know ‘twas, ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Little Josie Clark jogged my elbow, and whis- 
pered, ‘Don’t he look just right to say that?” 

Bettie. They say his father is nearly fran- 
tic with grief, and that when Willie was 
brought home his mother fainted, and they 
have not been able to restore her entirely to 
consciousness yet; that she goes from one 
fainting fit right into another. Ma saw her, 
and thinks it will kiil her. 

Katie. Isn’t it awful! My! it makes me 
ever so blue to think of it! Don’t you wish, 
Bet, that Edith Raynor was here? One can’t 
be dull with her near. NowlI think of it, why 
didn’t you call and ask her to go nutting 
with us? 

Bettie. (Smiling.) O, I heard her say she 
would be full of business this afternoon, and 
thought it useless to ask her. 


Enter Bivvy. 


Biddy. Plase, Miss Kathie, an owld cray- 
thur of a gypsy axes to see you. 
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Katie. What does she want, Biddie? 

Biddie. Niver a bit can I tell you, me dar- 
lint. Bad luck to her owld wrinkled pate, to 
be sure. 

Katie. 


Show her up.” 


(Zit Brppy. 


Enter Fortune-Teller. 


Fortune-teller. (To Kati.) Gentle maid- 
en, the gypsy Moll would show you your fate. 
Would you know your fortune? Shall I draw 
aside the veil that hides futurity from your 
young eyes, that they may, perhaps, discover 
a life free from toil, care, and vexation, a home 
of splendor, years of unalloyed felicity, and 
perfect content? 

Katie. Yes, yes! O, aunty, only let me 
know that this drudgery is soon to be ended. 
(She drops a coin into the fortune-teller’s 
hand.) Give mea real rosy fortune. Let me 
live in a beautiful land, full of flowers, sun- 
shine, and song. Give me a home where love 
shall drive out sorrow, care, and strife, a home 
whose splendor shall outrival even Solomon's 
temple of old. 

Fortune-teller. (Placing within KatTiE’s 
hand a round crystal, or glass.) Behold your 
future, rash girl! Look, and tell me what 
you see. 

Katie. I see nothing, Aunt Moll, positively 
nothing, except this clear, brilliant crystal. 

Fortune-teller. (Taking the hand contain- 
ing the glass.) Then list while I attempt to 
tell you what the gypsy sees in this truthful 
mirror. I see a fair young girl, with golden 
curls, like yours, falling over bare, white shoul- 
ders, sitting in an atmosphere of rich au- 
tumnal beauty, with folded hands and con- 
tracted brow, apparently bewailing her hard 
lot. There are birds, books, and flowers around 
her; friends smile lovingly upon her; yet she 
seems unhappy. Now see, issuing from her 
proud, curved lips, a cloudy vapor, upon which 
are plainly discernible the words, ‘“‘O, I do 
wish I were dead!” The brightness is grow- 
ing dimmer now, and fades away to a cold, 
gray light. There are bare trees, and crisp, 
frozen leaves lying thickly upon the ground. 
Within a darkened chamber there is a snowy 
couch, upon which lies the girl with the golden 
hair (alas! the bright mass has been shorn 
from the fair young brow, and now lies in all 
its wealth of richness upon the stand); but 
the head, closely shaven, lies tossing upon the 
snowy pillow, in the delirium of fever. 

Katie. (Imploringly.) Forbear, Aunt Moll, 
O, forbear! 

Fortune-teller. Hush! I must proceed. 
Forms are seen flitting noiselessly about the 
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bed, administering to the sick girl, and some 
are weeping. Again the scene changes. Upon 
a snow-covered hillock, beneath a group of 
leafless maples, is an open grave. A long 
procession, headed by a dark vehicle, slowly 
approaches. Now a coffin is being lowered 
into the grave. Giri, shall I read the name 
engraven upon the silver plate, round-which 
a wreath of crisp immortelles is lying? No 
need of this. The wish to die has been real- 
ized. Take back your gold. (Flinging it 
tuto Katin’s lap, and dropping the hand she 
held.) The gypsy will not accept a reward for 
reading so dark a fate as thine. Farewell. 
(She rises and goes towards the door.) 

Bettie. Stay, Aunt Moll. Mayn’t JZ look 
into that wonderful glass? 

Fortune-teller. Be itas youwish. But be- 
ware lest you, too, behold a like fate. 

Bettie. (Taking the crystal.) I see anold, 


crooked hag, dressed in the garb of a gypsy 


fortune-teller, trying to frighten two innocent 
girls half out of their wits by pretending to 
tell their fortunes. She has, evidently, partly 
succeeded in her nefarious designs, for one 
sits pale and trembling, while the other seems 
struggling to suppress a smile. How do you 
like my fortune, Aunt Moll? 

Fortune-teller. Go on, rash girl. 

Bettie. Now the girl that wants to laugh 
goes up to the hag and removes her hood and 
mask, thus. (Catches the hood from the for- 
tune-teller’s head. . Katie springs up, half 
laughing, half crying.) 

Katie. Why, Edith Raynor! you wretch! 
You came near scaring me to death! — Bet, I 
am more than half inclined to believe that 
this is some of your plans. Say, did you’ 
know all the time that it was Edith?— Dar- 
ling old.Eda! (2Zmbracing her.) I love you, 
in spite of all; and you have taught me a 
much-needed lesson, for which I thank you 
again and again. Why, do you know, Eda, 
that you would make a splendid actress? Try 
it—do. Iamsure thatall these people would 
hail you with great applause, especially in the 
v6le of MoLL, THE Gypsy FoRTUNE-TELLER. 


—— THERE is a tradition in the East that 
the use of coffee was first suggested to a Per- 
sian shepherd, who observed that his goats 
were particularly wakeful after browsing on 
the coffee shrub. He first tried the leaves, 
and then the berries, and found that the bev- 
erage obtained by steeping the berries pre- 
vented him from sleeping, and had an exhil- 
arating effect. Pe 
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BOYS A NUISANCE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


- OYS are a nuisance! I wish Charley 
would go, 

He laughs at my singing, and pesters me so! 

’Tis true father calls him his pride and his joy, 

And dear mother whispers, ‘ My own darling 
boy!’ 

He’s been noble at college, and won a big 
prize; 

But own sister Fan is not much in his eyes. 

He thinks her created to tease and annoy. 

I’ll show that I think him a pestersome boy.” 


So Fanny went off to her room in disgust, 

Where her broom and her temper raised up 
such a dust, 

‘ She failed to observe the express, at the door, 

Take out, with much care, a vast box — noth- 
ing more. 

She heard Charles’ voice in the hall speaking 
low, 

And thought, ‘‘ He’s into some mischief, I 
know. 

I'll mind my own business, keep out of his 
way} 

He won’t hear me sing again during his stay. 

That wheezing old seraphine spoils any song; 

But he need not have said, ‘It is worse than a 
gong!’ . 


“When I ask, ‘ Are you pleased with that beau- 
tiful thing, 

My favorite piece, ‘‘The Dove’s Hovering 
Wing”? — 

For I took greatest pains to learn it aright, 

Kept seraph from squawking by genius and 
might, 

Knowing how the thing sounds when other 
folks play, — 

He should own I showed skill and talent to- 
day. 

He’s heard some big music, brings earsful 
along; 

Then, forsooth, all at home is ‘ worse than a 
gong’!” 

Poor Fanny, heart-broken, no longer could 
sweep, 

But sat down in dust and in ashes to weep. 





Rap-tap at the door: brother Charley is there; 

But Fanny sits thinking, fast glued to her chair, 

**If he’s come to make up,I guess he will 
find 

I’m not quite so fickle and easy of mind; 

For he knew I was hurt, and yet never did try 

To find out the reason by asking me why.” 


‘Don’t mind, if you’re sweeping.” The door 
opens wide. 

«Tis only your Charley; you'll let him inside, 

What, tears, my own sister! Now come right 
along; 

I've brought you some music; come, sing me 
a song.” 

And, spite of the fact that the pain would not 
8°, 

Grieved Fanny is borne to the parlor pelow. 


A new grand piano! 
joy! 

‘*O, where did it come from, you dear, pre- 
cious boy?” 

‘©*Tis yours, sister Fan, from the prize that I 
won, 

And price of some writing and teaching I’v 
done. : 

Now, sit here, my sister, repeat that sweet 
song 

The asthmatic seraph made worse than a 
gong.” 


What wonder! what 


Pretty Fanny, she wept for a while, it is true, 

Telling Charley the tale which I have told 
you; 

Then she sang, ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” that 
dearest of lays, 

Nor called boys a nuisance the rest of her days. 


—-———___—_- 


—— THE Romans adopted a kind of trou- 
sers called dvacce (from this came the term 
breeches) from the Britons, whom they had 
conquered. 


— Fasuion takes the firmest hold of 
weak, flimsy, and narrow minds, whose emp- 
tiness conceives of nothing excellent but what 
is thought so by others. e 
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OME BAD SPELLS. — “ Arise ; one 
knocks; good Romeo, hide thyself.” But 
first, let us read that which the good Romeo in- 
scribed upon w postal card. ‘‘ You gave mea 
sound reproof for the error in my charade. 
Much obliged for the same. It was not the 
one I intended to send. But, speaking of er- 
rors, you made a serious mistake in criticising 
the spelling of the word olezze — spelled so by 
a fellow who signs his name ‘ Aldebaran.’ 
Joseph E. Worcester, the great lexicographer, 
spells the word olezze ; hence you are wrong, 
because the quotation marks around the word 
in the Letter Bag imply that you print the 
word just as you found it in Aldebaran’s head 
work. I think you are a little too hasty with 
regard to errors; and you often commit one 
by criticising others. Even if Webster spells 
the word olezz, you’ve no right nor authority 
to say it’s spelled incorrectly, if the other spell- 
ing is sanctioned by so high an authority as 
Worcester. Respectfully submitted. Romeo.” 
But, good Romeo, the quotation marks in- 
dicate that we printed the word olezne just as 
we found it in Worcester’s Dictionary, which 
is our standard for spelling, just as the good 
Romeo quoted it. We objected to olein; but 
we may quote the right as well as the wrong, 
for the good Romeo hath quoted both. Pos- 
sibly we are ‘a little too hasty in regard to 
errors, and often commit one” (only one?) 
“by criticising others.” But, before the 
final decision, good Romeo, let us read what 
“the fellow who signs himself Aldebaran” has 
written. ‘‘In the January number you men- 
tion the incorrect spelling of the word olezne. 
I wish to inform you how the mistake occurred. 
I'sent you a diamond puzzle containing the 
word ‘olein,’ thus spelling the word errone- 
ously. This spelling of the word is right ac- 
cording to the old editions of Webster; and 
before sending it to you I looked out the word 
both in Webster’s Unabridged and in his 
School Dictionary. Since your correction, I 





have consulted the latest editions of Worces- 
ter and Webster, and they render the spell- 
ing of the word as you give it in the Letter 
Bag. 

**You will perceive it was not owing to any 
carelessness on my part that the word was 
spelled wrong, unless, indeed, you consider it 
carelessness for me to omit to consult the later 
editions. Knowing the word to be derived 
from a chemical term, I did not think its or- 
thography would be changed. It was proper 
for you to correct the spelling; and I am 
grateful to you for refraining from ridiculing 
me at so favorable an opportunity.” 

Certainly Aldebaran makes out a good case, 
and proves himself to be both scholarly and 
reasonable. But the good Romeo insists 
upon putting his foot into it again, for he 
sends us a double diagonal, in which he spells 
nicotine without the final e. This is wrong, 
good Romeo, and spoils the puzzle. With 
our eyes wide open, we respectfully decline 
the double because it contains a word mis- 
spelled. Our edition of Worcester (1860) 
gives “nicotine” only. Webster (1873) has 
“nicotine,” and ‘‘[written also micotin].” 
But Webster does not indorse this bracketed 
spelling; he does not approve it. He accepts 
the two spellings of ‘‘ ax” and ‘‘ axe,” “ trav- 
eler” and “traveller,” ‘‘ theater” and ‘ the- 
atre,” and of many other words; but he puts 
both together in the column, indicating his 
preference for ‘‘ ax,” ‘ traveler,” and ‘ thea- 
ter” by placing them first. Mow, ‘‘good Ro- 
meo, hide thyself.” 


has written a 


A Poem. — Merry Mac 
‘¢ Christmas Poem,” which is a winter picture; 
and we print the only verse relating to Christ- 
mas. 


“The Christmas morn is bright and clear, 
The bells chime o’er the plain, 
To greet with mirth the day of birth 
Of Him who to earth came.” 
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Oxp Timss. — The Letter Bag has become 
a great institution, and much labor is bestowed 
upon it because our readers appreciate and 
enjoy it, as the great pile of letters sent to us 
fully proves. Sixteen years ago we wrote this 
in the Schoolmate: ‘We have received a 
letter from one of our young friends, who 
signs himself ‘ Henry,’ inquiring why we do 
not have a department for correspondents, in 
which we may hold.a familiar ‘ chitchat’ with 
our readers.” The ‘‘chitchat” was com- 
menced, and continued for years, from which 
we take this: ‘‘ Adelia, we are sorry we can- 
not publish your enigma.” We have not the 
least idea who Adelia was, but she made her 
enigma on our name, which then, as we do 
now, we declined. She was one of our girls 
then. If living now, she is probably a wife 
and mother, twenty-eight or thirty years old. 
It seems very odd to us to think that we wrote 
*‘chitchat” then for those who are now full- 
grown men and women, the fathers and moth- 
ers of those to whom we render the same 
service this month. We are a veteran! 


Our ANswER.— From Cell’s letter of Jan- 
uary I, we quote: ‘‘ Last night our family. had 
our pastor, his wife and daughter to tea. 
We had some old-fashioned hymns, such as 
We 


‘Shining Shore,’ ‘ Happy are they,’ &c. 
are old-fashioned Methodists, and-we sang 


and prayed out the old year. The company 
admired ‘The Coming Wave’very much. I 
received it mounted, andI have it in a very 
neat frame in the parlor. Are you editor of 
‘Chitchat’ and ‘Our Letter Bag’?” This 
question has been asked before, and some 
doubts have been expressed on the question. 
We are the editor of ‘‘ Chitchat,” ‘‘Our Let- 
ter Bag,” ‘‘Pigeon Hole Papers,” and the 
Magazine generally. Our work for December 
was done by Mr. George M. Baker, while we 
were sick; and he is abundantly able to do it 
at any time, though he rasped some of our 
boys a little harder than we do. 


‘* KNIGHT’s SPRING.” — We have several of 
this new puzzle on hand, but we cannot use 
many of them, because the answers are not 
givenin a form convenient for publication. 
We cannot afford the space for it in the form 
of adiagram. The sixty-four numbers indi- 
cating the syllables should be given, for an 
answer, in the order in which they are to be 
read, with the constructed eight lines of poe- 
try. When we are thus supplied, we shall use 
this puzzle regularly. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. — Our ‘‘Wish Corre- 
spondence” department is for the benefit of 
our subscribers and regular purchasers only; 
and we desire those who wish to have their 
addresses inserted to state distinctly that they 
are entitled, as subscribers or regular pur- 
chasers, to this privilege. We have five re- 
quests for the insertion of names from Wash- 
ington, which we throwout. Two are evidently 
from one person under assumed names; three 
others are different names in the same hand- 
writing — all on postal cards. After the April 
number we shall insert no such request which 
comes on a postal card; none coming in a let- 
ter, unless the full name and residence are 
given, together with the statement that the 
applicant is a subscriber or regular purchaser. 


REMUNERATIVE LITERATURE. — James sends 
us an article, explaining how to make a flower- 
stand. We have no doubt that James is a 
sensible fellow and a clever mechanic. We 
have no doubt, further, that James can make 
a pretty flower-stand himself, and paint it 
neatly. Weare satisfied that he can do all 
these things much better than he can tell oth- 
ers how to do them, for literature, evidently, 
is not James’s forte, as we feel obliged to 
prove by quoting a few lines from his composi- 
tion. ‘‘ All the tools you want is saws, a plane, 
hammer, bit, and auger, and a square, a paint 
brush, and any color paint you wish, although 
brown paint makes a very pretty color.” James 
says in his accompanying note, ‘ Please send 
me money as soon as convenient, and as soon 
as possible.” We are sorry that James is 
‘‘quite poor;” but he had better make and 
sell flower-stands, rather than attempt to make 
literature remunerative. ; 


AmaTeEurRs. — Our Enterprise, Milwaukie 
and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, fifty cents a year; 
Carlton B. Case and Frank E. Howland edi- 
tors and proprietors. Of this paper the ed- 
iting, type-setting, and press-work are all 
done by ‘“‘Typo” and his partner, aged six- 
teen and fifteen. Certainly it is a model of 
neatness and elegance, mechanically, and its 
literary character is considerably above the 
average of amateur publications. ‘Grist to 
Grind,” is the puzzle column, conducted by 
Typo himself, in which he displays much skill 
and excellent taste. —The Brilliant, Horst- 
mann, Williamson, & Co., 2106 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, fifty cents a year, is elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, and is managed with 
decided ability. ‘ 
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HEAD WORK. 








ANSWERS FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


1. Bear and blame not what you cannot 
change. 2. (He) (W) (hoe) (bill) (D) (sack) 
(cord in G) (two EVE) (rye) (man sad) (vice) 
(will) (HAVE) (a crooked house) — He who 
builds according to every man’s advice will 
have a crooked house. 3. Lifetime. 4. Love 
is pleasant, but money is omnipotent. 5. 
There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. 6. 
Charity. 7. 

MAP 
MASON 
FASHION 
POINT 
NOT 
N 
8. (A C on tent) (ED) (M in D) (eyes) (a C 
on TinU) (ALF) (east) — A contented mind 
is a continual feast. 9. 1. Rash. 2. Aloe. 3. 
Veer. 4. Echo. 5. Noun — RAVEN, HERON. 
10. 1. Grate. 2. Racer. 3. Steal. 11. 1. Sign. 
2. Isle. 3. Glue. 4. Need. 12. Don. 13. Grant 
and grave. 14. (H) (adze) (eye) (D) (tomb) 
(A ’neath O) (heel) (O V D) (button) (E) — 
Had sighed to many, though he loved but one. 
15. Never undertake before you consider. 16. 
Bobolink. 17. A friend in need is a friend in 
deed. 18. To be or not to be. 19. 1. Vale. 
2. Apes. 3. Leap. 4. Espy. 20. 1. Job. 2. 
Olio. 3.Solemn. 4. Enigma. 5. Pomp. 6. 
Hydrophobia. 7. Idler. 8. Neat. g. Encircle 
— BoNAPARTE, JOSEPHINE. 
21. B 
CAR 
CORAL 
BARONET 
RANGE 
LEE 
: i 
22. 1. (T rent on X)—Trenton, Tenn. 2. 
(Cape) (men) (Do) (C in O) — Cape Mendo- 
cino. 23. Paris. 24. 1. Knot. 2. Nigh. 3. 
Ogle. 4. Them. 25. Better late than never. 
26. Nephreticum. 27. 1. Omen. 2. Mile. 3. 





Ella. 4. Near. 28. Trout. 29. Every little 
helps. 30. Nutcracker. 31. There is luck in 
odd numbers, says Rory O’More. 32. (M and 
a V) — Mandavee. 33. (Me A’s U Re F o’er 
Me A’s U Re) — Measure for measure. 34. 1. 
Scilly. 2. Havre de Grace. 3. Delaware. 4. 
Ohio. 5. Ross—IpAuno, Lewis. 35. 1. Etta. 
2. Trim. 3. Tine. 4. Ames. 36. 1. Tally, tall. 
2. Seal, sea. 3. Card, car. 37. New brooms 
sweep clean. 38. Terra del Fuego. 39. 
(Wave) (land) (in D) — Waveland, Ind. 40. 
1. Wail. 2. Albite. 3. Tabriz. 4. Emeu. 5. 
Rancho — WATER-OUZEL. 41. Hawk, Dove, 
Eagle, Owl, Stork, Ostrich, Emu, Wren. 42. 
The first step to greatness is honesty. 
43- P 
MAN 
AAROE 
TATTLER 
RENAL 
DEY 
R 
44. (E over M) — Remove. 45. (Odd S A) — 
Odessa. 46. Pen, Eve, Ned. 47. Pacific. 48. 
1. Lewisville. 2. Iberia. 3. Calais. 4. Kent. 
5. Irving. 6. New Dover. 7. Gore. 8. Venice. 
g- Aberdeen. 10. Line’s Hollow. 11. Lake 
Como. 12. El Dorado. 13. Yellow Bud. — 
LickinG VALLEY, EAst GREENWOOD. 
49- F 
LAP 
LUCID 
FACTORY 
PIONY 
DRY 
¥ 
50. (Full bottles and glasses) (M) (a key) 
(SW) (ear) (ER) (sand) (asses) — Full bot- 
tles and glasses make swearers and asses. 51. 
1. Marsh. 2. Abate. 3. Raven. 4. Steer. 5. 
Henry. 52. 1. Mancetter. 2. Lochbroom. 3. 
Montezuma. 4. Romagnano. 5. Saladillo. 6. 
Shapinsha. 7. Shobrooke. 8. Entelbuch. 9. 
Domriansk — MonapnockK, Rounp Ponp. 
53. 1. Aspirant. 2. Allotropism. 3. Antithe- 
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sis. 4. Crystalline. 5. Primrose. 6. A micro- 
scope. 54. Achilles. 55. Bomb, Large O, 
A small o, Neck, Kiss — BLANK Books. 
56. D 57. I 
LEA END 
FABLE INDEX 
DIE DEN 
Tt x 
58. 1. Auger. 2. Ram. 3.B. 4. Ell. 5. Beets 
— GABLE. 59. 1. Clay. 2. Lure. 3. Area. 4. 
Year. 60. American Encyclopedia. 61. Start 
at number 46, and read in the following order: 
46, 36, 30; 45, 35, 20, 3, 13, 7) 24, 39, 56; 62, 52, 
58, 41, 26, 9, 19, 4, 10, 25, 42, 57, 51, 61, 55, 40, 
23, 8, 14, 29, 12, 2, 17, 34, 49; 59, 53, 63, 48, 31, 
16, 6, 21, 38, 44, 27, 37, 43, 28, 11, 1, 18, 33, 50, 
60, 54, 64, 47, 32, 15, 5, 22, — 
Good by to Flattery’s fawning face; 
To Grandeur, with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 
To supple office, low and high; 
To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 
To those who go and those who come; 
Good by, proud world; I’m going home. 


MAD 
CABIN 
TON 
; R 
63. (Ell) (door) (a door) (cans) (ass) — El- 
dorado, Arkansas. 64. Many heads, many 
minds. 65. 1. Plan. 2. Line. 3. Ants. 4. 
Nest. 66. M 
NOT 
MODOC 
TOM 
Cc 





INCOMPLETE SAYINGS. 

67. 1. —nk —ice —ore —u —ak. 2. —ine 
—s a —rn —oat: —rst a —end, —hen —n 
—emy-. 3.—at —o —ive, —ot —ve —o —t. 

FRONTENAC. 


68. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 
69. My first is a church; my second cows 
chew; my third is brilliant; my whole is in 
Scotland. Jack Daw. 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
yo. 1» Avowel. 2. The leading card. 3.A 
nut. 4. The name of a bird. 5. A consonant. 
FRANK T. VosE. 


71. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

72. My first is in fresh, but not in stale. 

My second is in story, but not in tale. 

My third is in bend, but not in crook. 

My fourth is in stare, but not in look. 

My fifth is in sober, but not in staid. 

My sixth is in nurse, but not in maid. 

My seventh is in fortune, but not in fate. 

My eighth is in walk, but not in gait. 

My ninth is in separate, but not in comb. 

My tenth is in froth, but not in foam. 

My eleventh is in lure, but not in entice. 

My twelfth is in rats, but not in mice. 

My thirteenth is in fin, but not in fluke. 

My fourteenth is in count, but not in duke. 

My fifteenth is in mast, but not in keel. 

My sixteenth is in touch, but not in feel. 

My seventeenth is in tin, but not in can. 

My eighteenth is in child, but not in man. 

My whole is an acid of peculiar odor. 
RUHTRA. 

REBUS. 


SQuaRE Worp. 


74. 1. Toexpiate. 2. A wax candle. 3.A 





4. A Scripture name. 5. To rub out. 
PeLteG Popcun. 


play. 





HEAD 


DIAMOND. PuZZLE. 

75. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A fondling. 3. Re- 
lating to punishment. 4. An army Officer. 5. 
Toremain. 6. Asong. 7. Fifty. 

FLorA BELLE. 


REBUS. 





AN 


BASSANIO. 


ENIGMA. 

77. I am composed of ten letters. My 5, 2, 
7, is for illuminating purposes. My 8, 4, 10, 
is a vehicle. My 9, 3, 6, 1, a very well known 
man, long since deceased. My whole is an 
island. DoESTICKs. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

78. My first is in leap, but not in bound. 

My second is in silence, but not in sound. 

My third is in owl, but not in bat. 

My fourth is in lean, but not in fat. 

My fifth is in house, but not in barn. 

My sixth is in mend, but not in darn. 

My seventh is in yellow, but not in black. 

My whole is a virtue which many lack. 
HIGHFLYER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


LAV IE 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

80. 1. A vowel. 2. A large body of water. 
3+ One of the Shetland group of islands. 4. 
Indirectly procures. 5. Meteoric stones. 6. 
The act of coming to a place. 7. A town of 
Spain in Andalusia. 8. One of the Cape Verd 
islands. g. A consonant. SoLon. 
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DIAMOND PuZZLE. 

81. 1. Aconsonant. 2. A fondling. 3. Ex- 
pectations. 4. To depict. 5. A month. 6. 
Termors. 7. A sword. 8. An affirmation. 9. 
A consonant. SPHINX. 


DovusLe AcrosTIc. 

My primals and finals form a city of Inde- 
pendent Turkestan and a village of Hindoo- 
stan in the province and district of Boorhan- 
poor. 

82. 1. A town of Spain in Aragon. 2. A 
seaport of Arabia. 3. A city of Arabia. 4. 
A town of Lombardy. 5. A town of Spain. 
6. A maritime county of England. 7. A par- 
ish of Ulster County, Ireland. 8. A river 
of England. 9g. A river of Wales. 

HARVARD. 
REBUS. 





84. Tue KnicuT’s Tour. 
Commence on black. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘EpiTor oF Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to ‘‘ Lez. AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.”’ 


UR pile of letters continues to increase 
every month, and condensation is the 
conundrum we are required to solve; but we 
have noticed every letter that came to us, ex- 
cept one or two saucy ones, which we always 
drop into the fire, without a word. — W. Wal- 
lace A. is a little boy of ten, who saves the five 
cents a week, allowed him for pocket money, 
to purchase the Magazine. But his cross- 
words do not rhyme. — Two Friends follow 
neither spelling nor pronunciation in the re- 
bus; ** Auton” in one, and the humorist in 
the other diamond, are unknown here. — Ajax, 
of Philadelphia, has an undoubted right to this 
name.— Of course, Prescott’s Histories of Mex- 
ico and Peru are the best, and Lightning Agi- 
tator can obtain them at the bookstores in 
Niles. — Jack Frost, pencil on postal card; 
can’t read it.— Cally Fornia’s ‘“ tree” and 
“try” do not rhyme, and the enigma is just 
outside of the rule. — Charles I. Sturgis, 1815 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, wishes to hear 
from Rusticus. — Black Hawk’s puzzles are not 
correct. — Juvenal’s letter interests us; but the 
**low pen” and the letters to fill out in his geo- 
graphicals will not pass. — Smate’s pyramids 
should read both ways. 

We could not print the letters a E. S.; we 
are overcrowded with matter now. — Romeo’s 
enigma is too long for the amount of puzzle it 
contains. — No. 8, in the January number, be- 
longs to F. A. Murtha; and the reason his 
name was not there was because he did not 





put it there. One this month, sent before, is | 
nameless also. The name should be written | 
on every puzzle, for we take but one from any | 
lot. — Slotem’s ‘‘ Europe” has been used in | 
another form. — We must refer Hellespont to 
our remarks on rebuses in the February Pigeon 


Hole. He thinks those who have had rebuses 
printed in 1873 ought to make Miss Humphrey 
a birthday present for her determined efforts 
to have the rebuses well executed; but we 
won’t say anything to her about it—not a 
word. — Flora Belle took his name from the 
fast horse, and we take his diamond. — H. C. 
M. must write his name so that we can print 
it correctly, if at all.— Eugene and Scipio 
mean ‘‘ hobbledehoy.” — Terra del Fuego’s de- 
tached subject is meaningless. 

Agamemnon’s ‘‘ tick” is a bed, and the half 
section should be made like a_ diamond. — If 
Kork insists upon getting something into the 
head work, he must write proper names and 
outlandish words so that we can read them. — 
Merry Mac’s charade is hardly fair; he calls 
Ohio ‘a state far out in the plain.” Would 
they guess in Ohio? — We are willing to make 
‘a loan” of Wigwam’s ‘‘awl on e” to any 
one who wants it— we don’t.— Long Tom 
and Bleak House have pieced out their geo- 
graphicals with letters. — Captain Jack, of 
Philadelphia, has chosen well in regard to the 
Magazine, but not so well in regard to a name; 
it belongs to somebody else. The rebuses are 
not quite up to the mark. — We are very sorry 
that Mignonette’s rebus has been used, in 
nearly the same form, in this Magazine. — 
Sphinx, 37 Rutland Street, Boston, wants a 
situation as puzzle editor, and correspondence 


| with puzzlers; diamond will do. — Montevi- 


deo’s cabs are not cabs, and we don’t see why 
they should go down to the grave. — We ap- 
preciate Bassanio’s nice letter, and we have 
done our best to reconcile the rebus with our 
printedrules; but thereis the ‘‘long A,” which 
is more properly ‘‘ A flat; ” and the ‘low L”’ 
is nearly as high as the house to which it is 
attached. — Seugirrag’s ‘‘ awl-one ” won’t do. 
— ‘Poor poetry — isn’t it?” Yes, it is, Mr. 
Nicodemus; but, worse than that, ‘‘ the kind 
of track” is a ‘‘ siding,” not ‘‘ sidling.” The 
rest is crude. — We must disagree with Rus- 
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ticus for once, for there is no “‘ timber ” in that 
rotten tree which has fallen; pieced out with 
an a besides. 

E. Erle’s cross-word is one line short, and 
the rebus won’t read. Try once more. — We 
answer everything, Prince Fuzz, but it takes 
two months to getareply. Thecross-word is 
too late; and the de‘initions in the square are 
faulty. Suny Saores will be out in the 
spring — delayed by our long iflness. — L. M.’s 
problem is not wanted. — White Knight’s defi- 
nitions are faulty. — Vol-au-Vent’s letter con- 
tains no rebus. — We gratefully acknowledge 
the compliment of a unanimous election as an 
honorary member of the Optic Puzzle Asso- 
ciation. — Handy Andy can obtain any num- 
ber he wishes; but his rebus is an old story. 
— Chemist, H. B. & W. O. Chamberlain, Bos- 
ton. — Hidden Hand left out a letter. It’s 
only the name we write under. — Wynkoop 
don’t give the state. — We cannot answer E. 
I. I.’s questions. — Ivanhoe keeps the pledge, 
though ‘‘ father has wine on the table.” As 
C. Sumner said, ‘‘ Stick!” Puzzles in pencil 
pass not, except drawings. — Breech Loader 
discourses of shooting, and says that what we 
call a partridge is a ruffled grouse. We refer 
the matter to Dr. Thomas M. Brewer. — Will 
Faith Willis tell us her age, and if the poem 


is all original? — Molly’s head work is all 
good, but we can take only a cross-word. — 
We must wait till next time, to see if Charley 
Smith can do any better. — Peter Prawl, No. 
1., insists that P. P., No. 2, shall not steal his 
name; if No. 2 does not abandon the stolen 
name, No. 1 will call himself Jonathan Smi- 


lax, gent. We have written more than one 
novel; but P. P., No. 1, makes out so good a 
case on premiums, that we must refer him to 
the pubs — it is none of our business. 

AccEPTED.—E. X. Tray, rebus; Down 
East Boy, cross-word; B. H.H., rebus; Frank, 
rebus; Frontenac, sayings; Will Willis, dia- 
mond; J. W. Black, Jr., old head; Phil O. 
Sopher, diamond; Jack Daw, charade; Mark 
B. Kerr, square; Dardanelles, double central 
acrostic; Helter Skelter, enigma; Harvard, 
double acrostic; Typo, geographical; C. T. 
Hat, square; Morris and Essex, rebus; Solon, 
diamond; Murtha, rebus; Ruhtra, cross-word; 
Spoer and Karoo, rebus; Mohawk (Napole- 
on), rebus; Pip, rebus; Juno, geographical; 
Doesticks, enigma; Seneca, drop letter; B. 
O. Ston, letter rebus; P. J. Burke, diamond; 
Highflyer, cross-word; Topeka, cross-word; 
Tasso, rebus; W. L., geographical; Frank T. 
Vose, diamond; Peleg Popgun, square. 
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WisH CoRRESPONDENTsS. —F. W. Bailey, 
151 S. Fifth Street, Williamsburg, N. ‘Y. 
(manuscripts, &c.).— Elliott Duncan, Bur- 
lington, Vt. (fun). — W. Harry Price, 633 Wal- 
nut Street, Phila., Pa. (stamps and foreign 
correspondents). —M. E. Stow, care F. A. 
Stow, Troy, N. Y. (amateur papers). — W. A. 
Sussmilch, 753 N. Wells Street, Chicago (am- 
ateur chess-players).— F. M. Welsh, 123 S. 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia (amateur maga- 
zines). — Ed. Whiting, 1715 S. Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia (specimens). — Wm. Holmes, 
Jr., 109 Penn Av., Pittsburg (stamps). — Pe- 
ter Prawl, 236 East Fifty-Eighth Street, New 
York (foreign correspondents). — Willie L. 
Hunt, 518 N. Delaware Street, Indianapolis 
(stamps, puzzles, and fun). — F. Walter Gil- 
man, Burlington, Vt. (fun). — Frank Arling- 
ton, Burlington, Vt. (fun). — M. J. Mabbrett, 
25 Division Street, Milwaukie, Wis. — M. J. 
Oothout, Box 443, West Troy, N. Y. — Louis 
H. Lichtenstein, 29 Court Block, San Francis- 
co, Cal. (amateur journalists). — Perham Hunt 
and F. Fetter, L. Box 39, Logansport, Ind. — 
F. C. Griswold, Greenfield, Mass. (stamps 
and stamp papers).— N. E. H., Box 202, Fort 
Scott, Kansas (fun and improvement). — 
Frank Bang, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (coins, 
fun, and specimens). — Frank W. Owen, Box 
122, Booneville, Oneida Co., N. Y. (editors, 
printers, and authors). — W. K. Butler, 1107 
Eleventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(stamps). — Harry Haselton, Laconia, N. H. 
(authors). — Howard McGill, 1118 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. (stamps). — Charles 
E. Ely, Paris, Edgar Co., Ill. (Odell’s Phonog- 
raphy).—H. M. Dibble, Marshall, Mich. 
(birds’ eggs). —J. C. Rasmussen, Davenport, 
Iowa (stamps and amateur papers). — Reuben 
R. Lyon, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (puzzle 
and amateur agencies). — John Hamilton De- 
vere, 1676 Washington Street, Boston (puz- 
zles and specimens). —John Richards, 72 N. 
Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (stamps). — 
Percy W. Thompson, Box 346, Washington, 
D. C. (stamps and specimens). — H. C. Mab- 
bett, Cape St., Milwaukie, Wis. —Louis A. 
Baker, Box 448, Cambridge, N. Y. (Tachyg-. 
raphy). — Charles H. Stiger, L. B. 69, West- 
field, Chaut. Co., N. Y. (stamps and amateur 
papers). — D. M. McPherson, page, House of 
Representatives, Washington. — Geo. F. Ha- 
genman, A. C. Behne, Reading, Pa. (circu- 
lars, fun, &c.).—H. C. Hanford, Box 693, Port- 
land, Me. (stamps). — Frank Hathaway, L. B. 
73, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (amateurs and 
puzzlers). 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


UR AMERICAN COLLEGE. —A dis- 
tinguished literary gentleman proposes 
to get up a ‘*Steamship College,” provided 
with a corps of professors, on board of which 
young gentlemen shall be educated in litera- 
ture and science, while they are expanding 
and storing their minds by foreign travel. 
Undoubtedly the plan is a very captivating 
one on the face of it, and we are not disposed 
to let fall upon it even a single drop of cold 
water. It is nine years since we first went to 
Europe to prepare ourself to write a story of 
a similar institution, and we should be glad 
to see the idea reduced to practice, even with 
the ‘*‘ motor —steam —” as an adjunct of the 
enterprise. 

But the ‘Steamship College,” though it 
may be the true American college for our 
young men, does not wholly meet the require- 
ments of this fast age. The motor steam 


in a vessel would be available only on the 
water; and the plan, if we comprehend it, in- 


cludes only the benefits of foreign travel. Of 
course the steamer could visit all our sea- 
ports, and even places on the deep rivers and 
lakes. Hundreds of large inland cities, how- 
ever, could not be seen, the grandest moun- 
tain scenery could not be explored, and the 
manners and customs of people distant from 
navigable water could not be studied, without 
great expense and inconvenience. 

Our American College is to be established 
upon a railroad train, which, like Barnum’s 
circus vans, can visit every seaport, and every 
inland city; can cross the continent by the 
Pacific Railroad, enabling the students to ob- 
tain a high idea of the sublime scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains by crossing them; can ‘pen- 
etrate every state from Maine to Texas; can 
explore the ‘‘Dominion;” and (when the 
roads shall be built) can dive down into Mex- 
ico to astonish the ‘‘ Greasers ” with an exhi- 
bition of American enterprise in educational 
institutions. Of course the plan will be en- 
tirely practicable when one hundred thousand 
dollars, more or less, shall be subscribed to 
purchase and fit up the cars of the college 
train, and one hundred students, at least, at 





one thousand dollars a year (strictly in ad- 
vance), board and term fees included, are 
ready to be enrolled as members of the per- 
ambulating college. 

Congress will be invoked to pass a law, fix- 
ing the rate per mile at which Our American 
College train shall be propelled over the vari- 
ous roads, and this rate shall include the fur- 
nishing of a sufficient number of locomotives 
to do the job. The plan may need some lob- 
bying, but the American people will be quick 
to see the manifold advantages of ¢hezr col- 
lege. 

Five cars will satisfactorily accommodate 
the institution. Of course the professors and 
students are to eat, sleep, and do their mend- 
ing on board of the train. As Our American 
College would often stop at least twenty-four 
hours ina place, the washing could be done 
by poor but honest Irish or negro women, in 
the various cities visited, so that the institu- 
tion would be a benefit to the poor, as well as 
to the rich. 

The head -carriage of the train would bea 
baggage car, containing an immense refriger- 
ator for provisions; a bin for coal; a store- 
room for vegetables; another for the extra 
baggage of professors and students; and ava- 
riety of hiding-places, in which those who 
have not, at any time, reaped the full moral 
advantages of the college, may hide apples, 
peaches, watermelons, and other fruits cribbed 
from fields and orchards while waiting ona 
siding for the express train to pass. 

Fellows who fall below seventy-five per 
cent. in their studies will not be allowed in 
this car, nor those who are too young to 
smoke. 

The next carriage in the train will be the 
restaurant car, which will contain a kitchen 
anda dining-saloon. One of the ordinary ho- 
tel cars used in the west will answer the pur- 
pose very well, so that the fertile brain of the 
originator of this great idea will not be over- 
taxed in devising the necessary conveniences. 
We are sorry to say that the plan has not yet 
been sufficiently matured to enable us, at this 
early stage of the undertaking, to print the 
bill of fare to be served in the restaurant car; 
but enough thought has been bestowed upon 
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it to warrant us in saying that “ fish-balls” 
will be an important element of the breakfast 
cutsine, while ‘‘ baked beans and pork” and 
‘* Cape Cod turkey ”’will figure largely upon 
the dinner table. 

The third or middle car of the train will 
contain the grand temple of learning itself. 
It will be one hundred and two feet, four and 
a half inches long, by twelve feet and thirteen 
inches wide. This magnificent car will con- 
tain three apartments, viz.: the lecture-room, 
the library, and the office of the President of 
Our American College. The lecture-room will 
be sixty feet long, by twelve feet, thirteen 
inches wide, and will extend up into the moni- 
tor roof as far as the height of bridges will per- 
mit. This room will be fitted up with black- 
boards, cases for apparatus (packed in sawdust 
to avoid breakage), desks, chairs, and all mod- 
ern educational fixtures and appurtenances. 
The president’s office will be twenty-one feet, 
two and a quarter inches long, by twelve feet, 
thirteen inches wide, which the careful reader 
has noted is the width of the car. It will be 
elegantly furnished, after the style of the im- 
perial car used by the Emperor of Germany 
in his trips between Berlin and Potsdam. The 
captious reader may ask why so much space 
should be given up to one individual. We 
can only reply that the originator of the idea 
will immediately be chosen president of the 
college; and as the institution will be run for 
his mundane glory, and for his pecuniary 
profit (if anybody’s), it is necessary that he 
should travel in state, so that all may be duly 
impressed by the grandeur of the enterprise, 
and especially by the dignity of the projector 
thereof. 

The library will be of the same size as the 
president’s room, and to stock it the ingenious 
founder expects that Congress will pass a 
supplementary copyright law, providing that 
publishers shall give a copy of every new 
book issued to the college, for the encourage- 
ment of learning, and the confusion of wicked 
publishers. This law will apply especially to 
‘light ” literature, in order to diminish the 
burden of carriage on the cars. All the 
rooms of this car will be lighted with gas, 
supplied by the founder. 

The other two will be ordinary Pullman 
palace sleeping-cars, which may be used as 
recitation-rooms in the daytime, when need- 
ed. As we have before remarked, the details 
of the plan are not yet fully matured, and the 
brilliant originator of it does not sleep nights 
just now, so busy is he in working up the ar- 
rangements. But-having himself decided 
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that the idea is entirely practical and practi- 
cable, he is ready to receive donations of 
money, books, and old clothes, all of which 
will be appropriated as he thinks best. Money 
should be sent only in money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, through the post-office, or drafts 
payable to the order of the founder; but 
books and old clothes, express paid, may be 
sent at the risk of the donors. 


Curna. — * An old subscriber ” has not been 
able to find out how or where the name China 
originated, but would like to know. 

He is aware, perhaps, that outsiders often 
give a country a name quite different from 
that by which it is known at home. The 
ancient Greeks, for example, called their 
country Hellas, and the modern Greeks hold 
to the same name; while all the rest of Eu- 
rope know the land as Greece. This country 
has been known in other parts of the world 
by still other names. The Jones, or Ionians, 
were the first Greeks known to the Asiatics, 
and so the Hebrew name for the Greek nation 
was Favan; the Persian was Juza, and the 
Egyptian was Uinim. 

Germany is a Roman name; the Germans 
call their country Deutschland, and the French 
name for it is Allemague. 

Egypt was called Chem —the Black — by 
the Egyptians; Misraim was the Hebrew 
name; and the modern Arabs call it Misr. 
Egypt, the name used in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, is from the Greek name AzgyZiéos. 

Now, the Chinese do not call their land 
China, nor is there any reason for believing 
that they ever did call it by this name. They 
have many names for it, some of which may 
be translated ‘‘ Beneath the Sky,” ‘ All with- 
in the Four Seas,” ‘* Central Flowery Land,” 
‘* Heavenly Flowery Kingdom.” 

Middle Kingdom, one of the most common 
names for China, comes from the idea which 
the Chinese have entertained, that they are 
situated in the centre of the world, and also 
that they are the centre of light and civiliza- 
tion, But this notion of a central location 
is not peculiar to the Chinese. The Romans, 
when they used to talk about Orbis Terra- 
vum,—the circle of the earth,— appear to 
have had the same idea regarding Rome. 
The Greeks had no doubt that Delphi was 
situated in the centre of the world, and many 
other nations have been possessed with the 
same idea regarding their own country. 

But to return to the word China. The 
most plausible explanation of the name is, 
that it is derived from the name of a family. 
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The Zsn family held sway over the north- 
western part of China in the early part of the 
eighth century before our era, and obtained 
the government of the whole empire two 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. In the 
course of time, the kingdom of Tsin became 
famous, and as people from western countries 
arrived in this region first, those who saw 
only the realm of Tsin extended this name 
to all beyond, and called the whole empire 
Tsin, or Chin. When the sway of this fam- 
ily did reach over all China, the name Tsin 
became still more widely spread, and every- 
where became the name of that country. 

The Malays, Hindus, Persians, Arabians, 
and other Asiatic nations, know the country 
only as Jin, Chin, Sin, Sinae, Tzinistae, and 
the like names; all different forms of the same 
word. 

By Land of Sinim, mentioned in the Old 
Testament, China is supposed to have been 
designated. 

China came near being known to Europeans 
by another name. In the middle ages, the 
northern provinces of the empire received 
from eastern geographers and historians the 
name of Khatai, Kataia, Kathay, or Cathay. 
This name is said to have been introduced 
into Europe by the celebrated Venetian trav- 
eller Marco Polo. It will be found as the 
name of China in many old English books, 
and in some late ones. Not a few of our 
readers may recollect Tennyson’s line: — 


“* Better fifty years of Europe, than a cycle of Cathay.” 


“USING THE WEED.” 


OME time since, a dialogue with the above 
caption appeared in Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine. It was suggested by the advertisement 
of the Weed Sewing Machine, then displayed 
on the cover.. Being prepared for female 
characters only, it became a favorite with 
young ladies, and was extensively used in 
schools and female seminaries, and is now in 
such demand that it has been produced in 
separate form, for the convenience of its 
characters. It was so widely circulated that 
attention was called to the machine, and 
quite a number of sales made in consequence. 
We are reminded of the influence of ‘* small 
things” by the re-appearance of the adver- 
tisement on our cover; and as we “ use the 
Weed,” we are inclined to say a good word in 
its favor, especially as it has just returned 
from Europe, crowned with the highest hon- 
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ors of the Vienna Exposition of 1873. It 
brought home the Grand Medal of Progress, 
the Grand Medal of Merit, and, to cap the cli- 
max, the Grand Medal of Honor, awarded 
to George A. Fairfield, Esq., the inventor and 
superintendent of the company’s works, as 
‘*co-operator,” for most valuable improve- 
ments. And all this in competition with 
sewing machines of every size and style, and 
from every part of the world. To this honor- 
able record of the merits of the ‘‘ Weed Fam- 
ily Favorite” we are happy to add our testi- 
mony, having proved it by practical experi- 
ment the most handy and simple for family 
use we have encountered. James H. Fowler 
is the Boston manager for the Weed Sewing 
Machine, at 349 Washington Street, where 
visitors are courteously received and made 
acquainted with the merits of the various ma- 
chines in the market, and where they can wit- 
ness a display of the numerous advantages to 
be derived from ‘‘ using the Weed.” 


—— THE guinea, an English gold coin, was 
so named because the gold from which it was 
first coined came from the coast of Guinea. 


—— CANES were used by the Grecians 
twenty-three centuries ago. The degenerate 
descendants of Homer’s heroes, who used 
spears, carried canes as a faint reminiscence 
of that warlike weapon. 


WE do not study sufficiently the art of 
color; and by this neglect the effect of many 
an expensive wardrobe or elaborate piece of 
furniture is disagreeable. One of two colors 
should be dull, and not too pale; this is not 
generally known, or it is forgotten, and the 
result is the coarse and vulgar contrasts that 
we see around us. Blue is a favorite color, 
yet it is rare in nature; there are but few blue 
flowers; there is no blue in the human race; 
blue eyes many fancy they possess, but a clear 
blue is the rarest thing in nature. Green is 
becoming in itself because it annuls any tinge 
of green which may be latent to the complex- 
ion. Deep, heavy reds are much used by the 
old Italian artists for drapery, but they need 
to be contrasted, as it would be difficult to do 
in dress. Yellow is an unjustly despised color; 
it has many beautiful shades, and only when 
too pure proves unmanageable. A brown- 
ish yellow is more suitable for elderly persons. 
A brunette should wear a green yellow. Pale 
green is trying to the majority of faces. * 
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Con Espressione. 


1, Gone the darksomeri - ver,— On-ly leftus by the way,— 
2. One by one they go be - fore us,— They are fading like the dew; 
3. Gone whereeveryeye is tear - less, On-ly gone from earthly care ; 


Gone thenightfor-e - ver; On -ly gone to end-less day; 
But weknowthey’re watching o’er us, They, the good, the fair, the true; 
Oh; the waitingsudand cheer - less, Till we meet our lovedones there ; 


Gone tomeetthean-gel fa ces, Where ourlove-ly treasures are ; 
They are waitingfor us on - ly, §Wherenopaincane-ver mar; 
Sweet therestfromallour rov - ing, Land of lightand hopea - bove; 
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Gone fromourembrac - es, Gone with-in the gates a - jar. 
Lit - tle ones wholeftus lone - ly, Watch us through the gates a - jar. 
Lo! our Father’shand so lov - ing, Sets the pear-ly gates a - jar. 


There within the gates, With - inthe pearly gates a-jar, Where our love-ly trea - sures 


There within the gates, the gates a - jar, our lovely treasures 


There within the gates, with - in the pearly gates a-jar. Where our lovely treasures 
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